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The Outlook 


The Fifth Annual 


Recreation 


will be published under date of June 8, 1895. It will contain about ninety pages, and 

the publishers expect it to be in all particulars the most attractive and striking issue of | 
THE OvurtTLook which they have ever had the pleasure of placing before their readers. | 
The cover is to be of English deckle-edged paper, richly toned, made to order by John 
Dickinson & Sons (Limited), and imported expressly for our use. There will be numer- 
ous illustrations. The leading features of the Recreation Number are named below. 
Other strong articles are in preparation, but cannot: yet be announced. : 


The Outlook’s Prize Competition in Amateur Photography 


In response to the offer by The Outlook of prizes of $50, $30, and $20, respectively, for the three best specimens of Amateur 
Photography on subjects relating to out-of-door life, recreation, and travel, a Jarge number of photographs have been received, and 
the average excellence of the work is gratifyingly high. The pictures have been placed in the hands of the Committee of 
Award—President R. A. B. Dayton, of the Society of. Amateur Photographers of New York; Mr. Edward L. Wilson, Editor 
of “ Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ;” and Mr. W. W. Ellsworth, of “ The Century.” In the Recreation Number (June 8) will 
be printed careful reproductions of the three photographs winning the prizes, together with several others of those submitted— 
the latter chosen both for their illustrative quality and their excellence as regards technical skill. The whole will make perhaps 
the finest pictorial feature ever presented by The Outlook. Accompanying these photographs, which will be reproduced by the 
finest process work and printed on paper of the best quality, will be published an article on 


Amateur Photography by Alexander Black 


Its growth, prospects, charms, and lessons. The article is of the Brooklyn “ Times,” an enthusiast on the subject, and 


written im a popular style, and its interest will be not only for Mr. Black is 
also the author of the novel and successful “ Picture Play ” 


called “ Jerry.” 


Rev. Henry van Dyke, D.D. 


Dr. van Dyke needs no introduction to our readers. His — 
books, “ The Christ Child in Art” and “The Study .of 
Tennyson,” together with his numerous magazine articles on 
distinctively art and literary topics, have given him a high 
place among the best of American writers. In the present 
article, as in Dr. van Dyke’s beautiful allegory, “ The Christ- 
mas Angel,” printed in our last Christmas number, our 
readers will find his strongest and most finished work. 


F. S. Church 


Mr. Church’s position among American artists is singu 
larly unlike that of most other painters. The sympathy with 
which he understands and presents animal life is combined 
with a delightfully pure idealism. 


Francis §. Palmer 


those who use the camera, but for all who enjoy the pic- 
turesque in art and nature. 


A Handful of Heather 


This is a delightful reminiscence of pleasant days spent on 
Scotch hills and in Scotch valleys and islands ; full of literary 
reminiscence, abounding in anecdote, it reminds one of Black 
and Barrie and Crockett; it has also a‘quite individual and 
perscnal interest of its own. Types of quaint and rugged 
Scotch character give flavor to the whole. There is in it a 
strong touch of humor, and it has acute glimpses of human 
nature as well as of out-of-door nature. 


How I Found the North Pole by 


A humorous fantasy; the autobiography of a truly remark- © 
able seal. Illustrated by seven pictures in Mr. Church’s inim- 
itable manner. Specially designed to please young readers, 
but almost equally entertaining to those who are older. 


A Boatless Viking 


A story of a girl’s vacation experience, beginning with an 
instinctive aversion and ending, under the summer trees, in 
an irresistible attraction. 


by 


by 


Summer 


Light and cheerful talk about recent literature relating to out-of-door life, travel, recreation, fiction, etc. 


who has written many out-of-door stories and articles for 


Coming Conventions and Summer Schools ; 


An illustrated summary of important events in the educational, industrial, social, and religious world. Meetings, conferences, 
summer gatherings of all kinds, described in advance briefly and with reference to salient points. 


a writer well known to all lovers of the art. 


The Outlook and other periodicals, both for the older and 
the younger readers. 


Books 


the issue of May 4 is cordially invited to send us, before May 25, the names and addresses of four of his 
—or her—friends, to whom we shall be glad to send, without charge, The Outlook for June 1 and 8 (the 
second issue being the Recreation Number). Kindly accompany these names with your own name and address. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York 


Eine: subscriber to The Outlook who has not already accepted the suggestion made on page 717 of 
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~ NOW READY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE” | 


BIRDCRAFT 


A Field-Book of Two Horiired Song, Game, and Water Birds. By MABEL OsGoop ve With full-page plates colltitilen 128 birds in 


their natural colors, and other illustrations. 


8vo, linen, $3.00. 


“The importance of is cn colored prints cannot be overestimated, for they enable one to determine at | a Gere the rough classification of the birds one may see about the 


gardens or along the seas 


** The text gives the descri 
fied, either i their color or by some equal 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


tions and biographics "4 ye Bs hundred species, a synopsis of the families to which they belong, and a simple Key by which the birds may be identi- 
visi 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE 


A CHRONICLE OF NEW ENGLAND BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 


Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, with 12 full-page plates, crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00 ez. 
‘* Mrs. Wright at once takes a leading place among writers on nature.’"—New York Times. 


** She has made a study of bird character. ja 


With a Frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. Also a Large- 


‘* Inexpressibly refined in its impyessioniam., thi this little volume is like a series of ominy wrought etchings, and is destined to give a vast amount of pleasure to those who can 


appreciate its unpretentious merits.”’— B. 


An Experiment in Altruism 


By ELIZABETH HASTINGS. 16mo, cloth, 75 | 


cents. 


Horses, Asses, Zebras, Mules, 
and Mule-Breeding 


By W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S., and C. L. 
SUTHERLAND, F.Z.S. With 29 lllustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Almayer’s Folly 


A Story of an Eastern River. By JosEPu 
CONRAD. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Adoption and Amendment of 
Constitutions in Europe 


and America 


Translated by C. D. HAZEN, Professor of His- 
tory in Smith College; with an Intro- 
duction by J. M. VINCENT, Johns Hopkins 
University. By CHARLES BORGEAUD. 
Extra crown 8vo, $2.00 zt. 


A brief but treats on the methods by which 
constitutions are adopted and changed in all the countries 
of Europe and America where written c prevail. 


New Book by the Bishop of Ripon. 


Lectures on Preaching 
Delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, 
in April and May, 1894. By W. BoyD 
CARPENTER, D.D., D.C.S., Bishop of 
Ripon. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By the Same Author. 


The Permanent Elements 


of Religion 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1887. $2.00. 
8vo Edition, $4.00. 


Twilight Dreams 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


NEW VOLUME OF DEFOE 
Vol. 5. 


Memoirs of a Cavalier 

By DANIEL DEFOE. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

*,* Tlie Romances and Narratives of DANIEL 
DEFOE. Edited by G.S. AITKEN and II- 
lustrated by J. B. YEaTs. To be com- 
pleted in 16 volumes. 

A Limited Edition, published on larger and 
thicker paper, bound in canvas, gilt top. So/d 
only in sets. Per vol., $1.75 wet. 


With the Zhob Field Force, 
1890 


By Capt. CRAWFORD MCFALL. With go 
Lllustrations from Drawings by the 
Author. 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 


The Essentials of Logic 


Being Ten Lectures on Judgment and Infer- 
ence. By BERNARD BOSANQUET, for- 
merly Fellow of University College, Ox- 
ford. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 


Aspects of the Social 
Problem 


By Various Writers. (Viz.: B. BOSANQUET, 


H. DENDY, M. McCALtuum, C. S. Locn. 
Edited by BERNARD BOSANQUET.) 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


IN THE PRESS 
New Novel by the Author of “Esther Waters.” 


Celibates 


By GEORGE MOORE. 12mo, cloth, $1. 50. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MASTER,” ETC. 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO 


New Edition, with Glossary. By I. ZANGWILL. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


_ The “* Children of the Ghetto ”’ is a novel dealing with the life of the Jews who swarm in the East End of London. Mr. Zangwill presents a most graphic and comprehensive 
picture of the little-known details of every-day Jewish life in London. 
‘* The most powerful and fascinating book I have read for many a long day.’’—W. ARCHER, 1” London World. 
‘** Absolutely fascinating. Teaches how closely akin are laughter and tears.’’—Graphic. 
‘** From whatever point of view we regard it, it is a remarkable book.” —London Times. 


With over go Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


ear has the title of * The King of Schnorrers : Grotesques and Fantasies.’ It is by lsaac Zangwill, 


**One of the genintest and most origina} books of the q 
an untrodden field in these sketches of t ot eypes to be found in the London Ghetto at the close of the peo toon century. 


study of the schnorrer, or beggar, and who has entere 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


GROTESQUES AND FANTASIES 


The stories range from the most delightful of comedy to all that is inexpressibly pathetie.* °— The 


MACMILLAN’S 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS 


New Volume. 


The Annals of the Parish and 
The Ayrshire Legatees 


By Tuomas GALT. Illustrated by CHARLES E. Brock, with an 
Introduction by ALFRED AINGER. 1I2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Already Published. 


1. CASTLE RACKRENT AND THE ABSENTEE. By Miss 


EDGEWORTH. 


2. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. By Marryart. 


paper, 50 cents. 


BALESTIER. 


A Sequel to “ Saracinesca.” 
edition, paper, 50 cents. 
First Volume of Series. 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. HuMpHRY WARD, author of “ The History 
of David Grieve,” “ Robert Elsmere,” etc. Popular Edition, in 


THE KING OF SCHNORRERS 


o has made a life 


New Volume. 


MACMILLAN’S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY 


Issued Monthly. Price (in paper), 50 cents. 
Yearly Subscription, $5.50. — 


Second Volume of the Series. Now Ready. 


Sant’ Ilario 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Popular 


Tu be followed, in monthly order, by the after-named notable novels : 
THE NAULAHKA. 


By RuUDYARD KIPLING and WOoLcoTT 


[ Fuse. 


3- TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By Micuaet Scort. Illustrated by | THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. By Mrs. Humpury 
J. AYTON SYMINGTON, with an Introduction by MOWBRAY WARD. 


Morris. 


[Fuly. 


OTHERS 1N PREPARATION 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


The Female Offender 


By Prof. C#sAR LomBRoso and WILLIAM 
FERRERO. The first volume in the Crim- 
inology Series, edited by W. DouGLas 


MoRRISON. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

In ““The Female Offender’’ we see the manner 
in which Lombroso applies the anthropological 
method. He examines whether, and to what extent, 
the female criminal differs from the average woman 
in bodily and mental characteristics. Asa result of 
this examination he arrives at many interesting 
conclusions as to the personal or individua! con- 
ditions which are calculated to turn women into 
offenders against c1iminal law. 


General Sheridan 


By General Henry E. DaAvizgs. With Por- 
- trait and Maps. A new volume in the 
Great Commanders Series. 12mo. Cloth, 

gilt top, $1.50. 

General Davies served with distinction in the 
Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potomac under 
General Sheridan, and took part in the latter’s 
numerous battles. His close military and personal 
association with General Sheridan imparts a peculiar 
value to this biography. 


Friedrich Froebel’s 
Pedagogics of the Kinder- 
garten ; 

Or, His Ideas concerning the Play and Play- 

things of the Child. Translated by 


JOSEPHINE JARVIS. International Edu- 
cation Series. 1I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This book holds the keynote of the ‘‘ New Educa- 
tion,” and will assist many in a correct comprehen- 
sion of the true principles underlying the practical 
outcome of Froebel’sthought. Although extant for 
nearly fifty years, his ideas are still in need of eluci- 
dation, and the average kindergartner and primary- 
school teacher grasps but a superficial meaning of 
the methods suggested. 


“The New Moon 


By C. E. RAIMOND, author of “ George Mande- 
ville’s Husband,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The author has proved an ability to tell a story in- 
terestingly, and characterized by fine literary quality. 

_ A tale so acute in analysis and so modern in feeling 
as ‘*The New Moon” will be certain of a favorable 


reception. 
The Wish 


A Novel. By HERMANN SUDERMANN. With 
a Biographical Introduction by ELIZABETH 
LEE. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Competent critics have assigned to Sudermann a 
rank in Germany corresponding to that of Kipling 
and Barrie in England, although his point of view, 
which is more or less that of Ibsen, is quite distinct. 
While he pictures modern life in its manifold as- 
pects, he has sought to maintain Joubert’s maxim 
that “ fiction has no right to exist unless it is more 
beautiful than reality.”’ Sudermann has gained a 
place in contemporary literature which renders some 
knowledge of his art, indispensable, and it is believed 
that his powerful romance, ‘‘The Wish,’ will be 
welcomed by observant readers. 


Fidelis 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE, author of “ A Marriage 
Ceremony,” “A Little Minx,” etc. No. 
167, Town and Country Library 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


The animated and always interesting stories of 
Ada Cambridge have obtained a well-merited popu- 
larity. In some respects “Fidelis” is her most 
ambitious work, and it is safe to predict for it a 
marked success among readers of jwholesome and 
entertaining fiction. 


all booksellers ; ll be sent b 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH Ave., NEW YorK 


ROTE SONCS FOR CHILDREN. By 
Curtis and Florio. Price, 50 Cents. 


Mandolin Chords and How to Play 


IN BLOSSOM TIME. (A Service for Child- 
ren’s Day.) By L. E. Jones. Price, 5 Cents. 

ROYAL ORCAN FOLIO. Price, 50 Cents. 
DON’T. By Geo. F. Root. A friendly attempt 


25 Cents. 


CALENDAR OF THE DAYS vith Music, 
Recitations and Tableaux. By Kate W. Ham- 


ilton. Price, 25 Cents. 


THE FIREFLY SLAVE. A cantata forJu- 
veniles and adults. By Frances Eaton. Price,30c. 


TEE CHURCH CO, 
OINOINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Accompaniments by C-E.Pratt. Price,50c 


to correct some errors in musical terminology. Price» . 


| THE CHILDRENS FLORAL GREETING 


By HuBErRT” P. MAIN 
Delightful New Son ngs, , Capital Recitations, 
Hymns, Excellent Responsive Re 

Including a Exercise for the. latent Class. 

FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 

‘The best service of the kind published. 16 

centse 00 per 100, not prepaid. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

76 E. 9th St., New York. 


215 Wabash Ave. 


Jean Drawers 


Perfect-F itting and Unsurpassed for Wear 


These are the features 
that place the ‘‘ Paragon 
Pantaloon-Fitting Jean 
Drawers”? beyond com- 
petition: 

The best quality jean, 

Accurately cut, 

Full sizes, 

Reinforced seat, 

Felled seams, 

Made in our workrooms, 

Finished with pearl but- 
tons and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. 


We have all sizes from 
28 to 44 inch waist meas- 
ure and five lengths of 
inseam—every part is cut in exact propor- ’ 
tion. Sent, pustage free, to any address, for 

Per 


61 Cents Per. 


Money returned if the garments are not 


0 0 


satisfactory. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 

O O 


The price has nothing 
to do with the 


For ALL of Dr. War- 
ner’s Corsets are fitted 
to living models. 


Prices from one to six dollars each. 


A., C. & Co. will offer the balance 
of this season’s importation of 


PARIS CAPES 


AT A REDUCTION OF 


FROM 


COST. 
French and English Dresses 


at equally low prices. 


Offering an excellent opportunity to pur- 
chaseSTVLISH GOW NSandCAPES 
of this SEASON’S PRODUCTION 
ata VERY LOW PRICE. 


Proadovay KH 19th 


NEW YORK 


desire t0 be Stylish 


ak 
\) 
> 
> 


tell 
you 
how 


Interline the Puffed 
Sleeves and Skirts of 
your Spring and Summer 


: 

: 

: 

: 

$ ostumes with 
: 
: 
: 


and your 
be 


HAMOIS 


=a Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 
Lining Counter— Leading Dry Goods Stores. 


PERFECT A IVI Pp Ss 


BEAUTIFUL 
Made by EDWARD MILLER & CO. cest’a 1844). 


lamp woh ‘ome to our store 

order by mail), if your dealer will not supply. 

66 Park Place, corner College Place, New Y 
¢2™ ‘‘The Miller” oil stove is the best. 


DEAFNESS 244540." NOISES CURED 


HEAR r Cushions. Have helped 


ng —— ‘all other de- 
ears as glasses 
B'dway,N. “nook proofs REE 


combined. 
doeyes. Hiscox, 


\ 
> 
‘ 
7 
| 
pt 
! Our latest, ‘‘The Miller,” is made on new 
ideas (our patents). No other lamp . so good. 


. Finishing course of and in ale 4 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. 
Established 1855. . 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


S. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥._ 


Massachusetts 


The Cambridge School: 
For Young Ladies, 
» Mass. Comforts of Home. Small classes. 


ety of Courses. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


Cambri 
A great 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER IN STI- 
TUTK, Cottage City, Mass.—Eighteenth sum- 
rseason July 1895. Send for 7apage circular to 
ILLIAM A Pres.., A DSON 
, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 


COLLEGE 


grees ven 
Circulars gi 
Bulle 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


Connecticut 


PABIEN, CON N.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
ool f Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
advanta a pleasant country ho 
D, M.D Supt., formerly Clinical 
Ass’t for Feeble-Minded, London,, Eng. 
M. Lita KinpReD, Princi 


RFIELD ACADEMY for Bo 
‘Conn.—Combines thorough men severe 

training with the comforts of a genuine  - 20 

FRANCIS H. BR ER, A.M., Principal 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
- The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Early application for Sept. 1805.3 is requested. 


SMITH, Principal. 
HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 
This School for Girls, on the most bea avenue 
of the “City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in 
Freparatory. 
Principal 


Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CA 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS **°x¢z7m« 


Thorough work in English branches, . "Greek 
and Fren College preparatory. All the comforts of 
ome. Apply to Box 125. Mrs. R.S. GRISWOLD. 


Illinois 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fall Term Opens September 18, 1895 
Classical and Science Courses, Excellent Preparato 
School. departments of Music an 
Art. _ Well-equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasium. 
Resident enables students to 


SA Princi 
Lock Box 9 Rockford, 


linois. 


| tion for Harvard and 


LOWELL 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough prepara- 
Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on woe to other colleges. Special 
advantages in modern lan guages, art, — oe 

Number of house EBON eimited to tw 

Address Mrs. E NDERHILL, Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. 
Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully 


pared for Wellesley and other colleges. Number limited. 
Miss CHARLO CONANT, Princinel 
. Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, cipais. 


School of Applied Ethics 


Fourth Summer Season 
PLYMOUTH, MASS., July 8Aug. 9. 1895. 
FOUR DEPARTMENTS: I. ECONOMICS; II. 
ETHICS; III. EDUCATION; IV. HISTORY OF 
RELIGION 
A large corps of able lecturers, Reng ey programme with 


full icularsapply to S. 


MASSACHUSETTs, South Had Con 
Mount Holyoke College # oles rs three Collegiate 
Art. Library. and 


The fifty-ninth year t. 12th Board and 
tuition, Ss. MEA Presidest. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

A Summer outing by the sea for Boys between the a 
of 8 and 14, combining a little regular study witha th- 
ful out-door -. one instruction in lahd and water sports. 

FERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 

Rev. Dr. C cit. St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor Pl.,N.Y. 
Rev. WM. CLEVELAN D HICKS, M.A., Head Master. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls ¥$7ses*™ 


Thorough preparation for College ssneeaisiaen Aca. 
demic, and Special Courses. Send od tay Illustrated Circular- 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Four years’ courses in 
Ssvil, Mechanical, Electrical Engineering and Chemistry. 
e nses low. For catalogue 
po C. MENDENHALL, President. 


New Jersey 


Indiana 
ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. _ A School of Engineering. 
Mechanical, Electrical, Civil Engineering, Chemical 
courses, Well endowed. Extensive Shops and Foundry. 
ernly equipped oratories in all departments. 
Expenses low. Tbieess C. L. MEES, President. 


Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens 1oth, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BurFruM, A.B., Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law 


Fall term 2. For circulars 
DMUND HL. BENNE CE, 


Sloyd Training School for 
Teachers 


established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. in Boston, Mass. 
Reopens October 1, 1895. Preparation for teaching Wood- 
work and Mechanical rawing. 

lent. Instruction free. For Circulars addre 

Mr. Larsson, Principal Sloyd. ‘Train- 


ip 
ice School, “Appleton Street, - - - Boston, MAss. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York & Philadelphia. 
Com’d’t. Rev. T. H. LANpon, Prin., Bordentown, N. J. 


New Jersey, Summit. 


The Kent Place School for Girls 

All de . s of. York. Home 
comforts for boarding Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge sthool. The Semmit School Co. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 


New York 
WELLS COLLEGE women. ‘The revised 


catalogue gives full information on requirements for 


admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, and 


government of Wells 
ILLIAM E. Waters, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 


IDEAL SOCIAL LIFE 


With beautiful and inspiring natural surround- 
ings, physical exercise, mental development 
eesthetic culture, social intercourse, and ethica 
eat may be found during July and Au- 


CHAUTAUQUA 


on Chautauqua Lake, in S. W. New York, 
easily accessible from all poe East and West, 
at lowest summer ates. for 
family parties are unsurpass Free Kinder- 
garten, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, Woman’s Club, 
etc. Summer schools, lectures, concerts, enter- 
tainments, rational recreation of all kinds. 


‘*NOT A DULL DAY ALL SUMMER.” 


Hotel Atheneum, a well-equipped summer 
hotel. Many guest cottages. 
Cost ss reg at the minimum. Address 
. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ohio 
- Ouro, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 
Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 2s. 
Pennsylvania 
_ PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
7 BALDWIN’S School for Girls. Pre- 
ratory to B Mawr Cclle ." Within five 
more tha forty s entere ryn Mawr (ile mith 
from this school. Certificate By to to, Vassar, Si 
and Wellesley. Diploma given in both 
lege-Preparatory courses. Eighth year = 
1895. or cares ar,a 
FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 
OGONTZ, SCHOOL. 
t tablis t tes 
cular. apply to  Princignia, FRANCES E. BENNETT, SYLVIA 
J. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. O., 
9 
Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with 
for French, Art and 
LIA R. TUTWIL Princip. 
4110 and 4112 fee "Street. Philadel 
THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce S8t., Philadelphia 


For Girls sae Young Ladiey, Boarding and day. Aca- 
demic, Colle mS pane and Musical. 1 year. 
For illustrated catalo d references address 


Dr. and aTAMES R. DANFORTH. 
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ASK FOR ce 
New Japanese P 


MAT SU-Kl <I-TA 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY Co., 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 
Have much pleasure in introducing to their Amert- 
can clientele their latest perfume 


MAT-SU-KI-TA. 


«name in itself, 
“of ragrance of 


ow 
We heartily commend ‘ 


it to all lovers of the 
celebrated 


ND 
Crown Lavender Salts, 
80 popular all over the world. Sold Everywhere. 


Woman's PERFECTIONS. 


Well — briefly —The 
“Best” Tonic will 
Strengthen the sick 
and those recovering 
from sickness. It will 
compose the nervous 
and restore those who 
ure nervously exhaust- 
ed. It will assist di- 
gestion. It willcreate 
an appetite. It is a 
splendid thing for ° 
nursing mothers. 4 
Whoever needs a food “A 
beverage that is easily 
digested, and highly 
nourishing,should use Pabst Malt Extract. The“ Best” 
Tonic. Nothing so tends to the development of physi- 
cal perfection and the beauty of perfect health. The 
medical profess:on is unanimous in its erdorsement of 
The “ Best ” Tonic. 

Scld by Drugzgists. Mention this paper 
and address, PABST, Milwaukee, Wis. 


: 
m 

“Tt is a perfume with 
ary 
ig 
an @ 
RA. CONCENTRATEE 
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Special Sale of Suits. 


. Hundreds of Outing Suits, short Blazer, with rippled back, from our own materials, worth not less than 


$20.00 each, will be on sale at $12.00. 


A large lot of Duck Suits, all new styles, specially made for us, good variety of colorings; Special 


price, $5.50 each. 


A well-assorted stock of Children’s Suits, beautiful variety of Ginghams and Dimities, from $1.50 to $5.00 . 


each. Lawn Wrappers, in great variety, from $1.25 to $5.00 each. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York. 
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Better Congregational Singing 


is, we believe, desired by nearly all churches. If you are not quite satisfied with 
your singing, and think the fault may lie in your hymnal, write us for a specimen 


(returnable) copy of the latest hymn-book on the market, 


PASTORS 


THE PLYMOUTH HYMNAL 


which is being used with much satisfaction in the many churches, large and small, which 
have introduced it. All editions contain a Psalter, Orders of Service, Chants, a depart- 
ment of Spiritual Songs which adapts it for prayer-meeting use, while the best of the 
old music and a careful selection of the new is found within its pages. . 

A FOURTH EDITION IS NOW ON THE PRESS 
Among the pastors and musicians who have written us expressing their delight in the work are the following : 
Rev. Sam’t J. Niccotts, D.D., Second Pres. Church, St. Louis, Mo. eae Damroscu, Conductor Symphony Society of New York. 
Rev. Cuas. H. RicHarps, D.D., Central Congregational Church, Philadelphia. WaLtTeER C. Cart, Musical Director First Pres. Church, New York. 


Rev. A. H. Braprorp, D.D., First Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. BENJAMIN C. BLopGetT, Musical Director Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Rev. THEopoRE P. Pruppen, Second Cong’! Church, West Newton, Mass. FENELON B.Ricez, Musical Director Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin,O. 


Rev. F. Hyatt Smitn, North Avenue Cong’! Church, Cambridge, Mass. B. J. Lanc, Director Apollo Club, Boston. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, N.'Y. 
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MUSICIANS 


¥. 


BROADWAY 
Oth.& 1OthSts 


FOURTH AVE. 


BROADWAY 
Filton. FCugkes YE) 
FOURTH AVE. Successors ro AT. S7ewart & Co. 


THE SPIRIT OF SPRINGTIME | 
zs all over the store—with a glance 
ahead toward Summer. Light and airy Dress Goods; cool and 


comfortable Wrappers and Shirt Wazsts; a wilderness of easy, 


breezy shapes for men’s neglige wear, and all the comforts that 
Awnings, filmy Curtains, and lazy Flammocks can bring. 

Gathered with a liberal hand, price-marked sometimes so you ll 
think we mean to do business as a pastime. | 


The House of the Wolf.—Stanley Weyman. 
WITH THE SILKS Ships that Pass in the Ni t.—Harraden. 
Don’t judge of qualities by prices. It wouldn’t be A Study in Scarl + ae Ge Doyie. 


fair. The makers hadn’t a dream of such low figures, | Dodo.—Benson. 


nor had the importers—nor had we, for that matter. aad 
But it’s a great thing to be able to take Opportunity The St aula Mat Tenen Lovie. 
by the hand. It’s a greater thing to have the nerve Beyon Dovie. 
to do it. This grand merchandise outlet of ours, | A Romance of Two Worlds, Marie Corelli. 
growing grander every day, warrants us in taking | A Case of Identity.—Conan Doyle. 


, if the pri A Yellow Aster.—lIota. 
any lots no matter how large they are—if the prices Miss Atiine and 1 (Ga 


ingularly Deluded.—Sarah Grand. 
WITH THE BOOKS Reveries of a Bachelor.—Ik Marvel. 


Ideala.—Sarah Grand. 
Four from miscellaneous tables, almost at random: 
Decisive Events; or, Half-Hours with American His- 


Take one haphazard. Look at the pencil mark 
inside the back cover. It tells the price; almost 


always much lower than the publisher’s price. No : : 

tory, by Charles M . Illustrated, 
danger of paying too much in a live book-store when feather, our price, 
the prices are all plainly marked. The Viking Age.—Early History of the English-speaking 

: Nations, by Paul Du Chaillu. 1,366, illustrated, 2vols., 
Another surprise—more cloth-bound books at 12c each, 8vo, $7.50; our price, $2.00. 
handsomely printed on good paper, clear type, 5x63; | Popular History of ‘England, by Charles Knight; 9 vols., 


inches. illustrated, $9; our price, $4.50. 
Love Letters of a Worldly Woman.—Clifford. Half-H ith th t Authors,%Charles Knight. 
The Man in Hack. Weyman. 4 sino, car 


$5,000. Worth 
of Bric-a-Brac 
destroyed 


yey by fallingceiling. Insure 
- yours by putting up 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 


Tastes good as 
it goes down, does good 
when it gets down. 


HIRES 


:Rootbeer 


takes the children rosy-cheeked, 
keeps the parents healthful, helps 
the old folks carry their years 
lightly. A25c. package makes 
the whole family happy. 


CHAS. E. HIRES CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WG 
| DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and BEST 
( 
are Charlotte Temple.—Rawson. 
| ( 
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“Orn HE long and bitter discussion of the Anti- 
m| Socialist or Force Bill which has been 
going on in the Reichstag came to an end 
in the most unexpected way on Saturday 
by the unanimous rejection of the meas- 
™ ure, All parties and sections were, for 
one reason or another, arrayed against it. Conservatives 
and Radicals, Socialists and Agrarians, for once acted 
together and administered to the Emperor the most severe 
rebuke which he: has yet received from his subjects. 
The provisions of the proposed bill struck at freedom 


of discussion, freedom of teaching, freedom of worship, 


and freedom of action, all of which would have been 
welcomed by a small group of intense reactionaries, but 
these latter were alienated by the various modifications 
which different sections of the bill received in committee. 
The scene at the time of voting was the most extraordinary 
in the recent history of the Reichstag. The majority 
against the Government was so evidently overwhelming 


that the members were not even counted—they merely rose 


from their seats ; and the announcement of the result has 
been received with universal expressions of joy throughout 
the Empire, and especially in South Germany. What 
action the Emperor will now take no one has ventured to 
predict, but the blow is the more severe because he has so 
definitely committed himself to the policy represented in 
this measure. He compelled the retirement of Bismarck 
because the latter had identified himself with anti-Socialist 
legislation much less drastic than that which was defeated 
last week. Then came a change of mind, and last year 
the Emperor compelled the retirement of Bismarck’s suc- 
cessor, Chancellor von Caprivi, because the latter refused 
to be responsible for legislation identical in purpose with 
that which Bismarck had espoused, but much more drastic 
in character. Then the Emperor took the matter into his 
own hands, and a bill was drafted which, ostensibly directed 
at Socialism, would have bound Germany hand and foot 
and delivered it into the hands of -.an autocrat. 
sentiment appears to be so strongly behind the action of 
the Reichstag that a dissolution and an appeal to the 
country would probably only draw out a popular approval 
of the action of the supreme legislature. 
circumstances the Emperor is likely to throw the burden 
of the defeat on to the Chancellor, Prince von Hohenlohe, 
and compel him to retire in order to divert attention from 
the mortifying defeat which he has sustained. Meanwhile 
Germany remains, as of old, the home of free teaching and 
free thinking. . 
& 

The situation in the north of Europe, critical enough in 
itself, is still further complicated by the attitude of Russia 
and Germany. It looks now as if there would be no way 
out of the contention between Sweden and Norway except 


Public 


Under these. 


by an appeal to arms. The King, who is an excellent man 
personally, and who is said to be so much averse to inter- 
necine strife that he would rather abdicate than be respon- 
sible for such a struggle, is, unfortunately, stronger in good 
feeling than in intellect or will. His impulses are unques- 
tionably in the right direction, and his judgment probably 
goes with them, but he is evidently not strong enough to 
stand up against the influences which surround him. He 
still persists in the endeavor to rule a Radical majority 
through a Conservative minority, and positively declines 
to call the leader of the Radical party to the government of 
the country. The result is a continuation of the deadlock 
and a steady increase of the passionate feeling of antag- 
onism which has been rapidly growing throughout N orway. 
Things being in this critical condition, the German and the 
Russian press have stepped into the arena, the first with 
expressions of sympathy for Norway and half-veiled offers of 
assistance, the second with aid and counsel for the Swedes. 
The Berlin papers are talking about the advantage of the 
presence of a German squadron in the Bay of Christiania, 
while the St. Petersburg papers are presenting the advan- 
tages of a Russian fleet at Stockholm, and declaring at the 
same time that King Oscar is confirmed in his attitude 
toward the Norwegians by German influence. It looks 
very much as if the storm-center had shifted from the East 
to the North, and the developments of the next few weeks 
may have a bearing on the fate of all Europe. 
& | 

An official dispatch from Tokio states that the ratifica- 
tions of the treaty between Japan and China were exchanged 
at Chifu on Wednesday of last week. Itis understood.that 
the treaty was ratified in the exact form in which it was 
signed at Shimonoseki, but that, deferring to Russia, Ger- 
many, and France, Japan renounces any permanent pos- 
session of the Liaotong Peninsula, on condition, however, 
that the arrangements regarding the terms of the renuncia- 
tion shall be reserved for adjustment between itself and 
China. This means, probably, that Japan will not surrender 
the peninsula until the indemnity or a large part of it shall 
have been paid, since the treaty also provides that Wei-Hai- 
Wei shall be so held. For this renunciation of permanent 
possession of mainland territory it is said that China has 
agreed to pay an additional indemnity of 100,000,000 taels, 
and to consent to the incorporation with Korea of the 
extreme eastern section of the peninsula, giving to the 
Hermit Kingdom a more defensible frontier. The Teu- 
tonic member of the new Triple Alliance has forced 
Japan to forego exactly what was exacted from France in 
1871 without protest from Russia or any other power. 
What would the Germans have said if, after their triumph, 
the allied powers had decided to take Alsace-Lorraine from 
the conqueror and restore it to France? Now that Russia, 
Germany, and France have decided to play the bully with 


‘ . 
‘ 
‘ 


Japan, it is at least the duty of those three powers to 
compel China to pay her debt, and to lend their credit 


as a guarantee of that.payment. Our historic friendship . 


for Russia must make -us ever desirous of maintaining 
pleasant relations with that great empire which stretches 
across Europe and Asia. 
introduced Japan to the world, however, her ever-increas- 
ing sympathy with us in all educational, commercial, and 
political movements, and the fact that we have come to be 
Japan’s largest. customer, and that the relations between the 
two countries are daily growing more intimate—all this 
has brought about a friendship equal to that existing 
between Russia and ourselves. With most amicable sen- 
timents, then, towards both countries, our Government must 
preserve a strict neutrality, avoiding any ‘entangling 
alliances.” 
& 

The difficulties of dealing with Turkish outrages in 
Armenia grow more apparent as time goes on. A good 
deal of popular feeling has been aroused in England and 
on the Continent, and three of the Great Powers— England, 
France, and Russia—have agreed to take action in the 
matter. Months of diplomatic correspondence have re- 
sulted in the preparation of a joint note to Turkey which 
will ask the Sultan to discharge the express obligation 
which he assumed towards Armenia in the Treaty of Berlin. 
If he refuses to investigate the charges against Turkish 
authorities and to redress the wrongs from which the 
Armenians are suffering, the Powers will then have the 
right to interfere. This is all very clear, but the difficulty 
is twofold. In the first place, the Sultan will agree to 
everything that is asked of him, and will perform nothing. 
Months of delay and diplomatic correspondence will follow. 
In the second place, at the end of this period, if the Great 
Powers attempt to act, they will open several very embar- 
rassing questions, among them the far-famed and perennial 
Eastern question. Russia is the only one of the Powers 
in a position to send troops into Armenia, but the moment 
Russian troops pass the Turkish frontier, unless by the 
agreement of Europe, the whole Eastern question will be 
reopened ; and the jealousies of the Great Powers are so 
great and their interests so delicate that it is very doubtful 
if they will permit the transportation of Russian troops into 
Armenian territory. It looks very much as if the poor 
Armenians might be the victims of the complications be- 
tween the Great Powers. 

. We have already called attention to the facts about the 
$425,000 which Great Britain agreed to accept from us in 
full payment for damages in Behring Sea, and which Con- 
gress decided not to pay owing to insufficient investigation 
of claims. The Paris Tribunal of Arbitration held that we 
had no right of protection or property in the Behring Sea 
seals outside the ordinary three-mile limit. In the Conven- 
tion of 1892 the contracting parties, solicitous that a subor- 
dinate matter should not delay the determination of the 
main question, agreed 
“that either may submit to the arbitrators any question of fact 
involved in said claims and ask fora finding thereon, the question of 
the liability of either Government upon the facts found to be the sub- 
ject of further negotiation.” 

Under this provision the arbitrators unanimously found 
that British vessels had been seized in Behring Sea by our 
cruisers. They left for future determination the value “ of 
the said vessels or their contents or either of them, and the 
question as to whether the vessels were wholly or in part the 
actual property of citizens of the United States.” The settle- 
ment recommended by President Cleveland and Secretary 
Gresham was not accepted by Congress, and the questions 
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must now be determined by a joint commission, the expense of 
which will much exceed $425;000;. The worst of it is that our 
own Government proposed this very amount, which is con- 
siderably below the damages claimed by Great Britain. The 
defense of those who oppose the payment is that no breach 
of faith can possibly be charged by England, as the ques- 
tion is simply in abeyance. The appropriation was defeated,,. 
they say, not because Congress did not intend to pay just 
claims eventually, but because it was unwilling to pay them 
until satisfied of their individual merits. | 


The second important fact concerning Behring Sea is. 
that the Paris regulations actually make poaching profitable. 


‘Last year’s catch was 142,ooo—an unprecedented number. 


We have already invited England, Russia, and Japan to an 
agreement that Behring Sea be entirely closed for one or 
two years. As to this season, we have detailed half a dozen 
revenue cutters to guard the fisheries, and it had been ex- 
pected that British ships would co-operate with ours, though 
recent reports throw some doubt upon this. Inview of the 
slaughter mentioned above, it would seem as if we had not 
sent too many vessels, for the area of prohibition now not 
only extends over the forbidden waters, but includes all of 
the Pacific Ocean north of San Francisco. Instead of 
July, the close season now dates from May 1. Thus the 
patrol duties have become more onerous than before and 
the expense greater. Secretary Carlisle has said that, 
unless some better protection than the Paris rules be estab- 
lished, long before the expiration of five years Alaskan seals 
will be exterminated. Where the lessees of the Prybylov 
Islands used to get 100,000 male seals and are now author- 
ized to kill 20,000, they could find last year but 16,000 of 
the prescribed ages; nevertheless pelagic sealers killed 
last year more than ever before. 


Assistant Attorney-General Whitney made perhaps the 
most telling argument in favor of the constitutionality of 
the income tax at the rehearing last week. After recalling 
to the attention of the Court the fact that many of the 
eighteenth-century philosophers. and statesmen called all 


‘taxes indirect which did not immediately fall upon land, 


Mr. Whitney urged. that the practice of Congress and the 
courts immediately after the adoption of the Constitution 
furnished the best means of interpreting the clause respect- 
ing “direct taxes.” He then pointed out that the tax on 
auction sales (including sales of real estate) was clearly a 
tax on the property auctioned, yet it was called a duty; 
and that the succession tax, recommended by the Ways 
and Means Committee in 1796, was just as clearly a tax on 
all the property inherited, yet no one criticised it as uncon- 
stitutional. Both Congress and the courts, he urged, had 
always distinguished between taxes resting directly upon 
land and those that indirectly reached incomes derived from 
land, but rested directly upon the persons of their owners. 
Attorney-General Olney laid special stress upon the 


practical results of a declaration by the courts that the 


National Government could not again, as in the Civil 
War, levy a tax on the accumulated wealth of the coun- 
try. Mr. Choate, in the closing argument against the 
tax, made light of what the income tax had been to the 
country during the Civil War, and declared that the 
supreme resource of the Nation had been, and must ever be, 
its power to borrow money. Mr. Choate then proceeded © 
to urge that, inasmuch as the Court had already decided 
that a tax on incomes from real estate was a direct tax, it 
was logically bound to declare a tax on incomes from 
personal property a direct tax also. This, he said with 


> 
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truth, had ‘been practically conceded by the Attorney- 
General. In concluding his argument, Mr. Choate urged 
that Congress would never have passed an income tax 


which exempted all incomes from real estate, and that, there- 


fore, it was the duty of the Court to overthrow the whole 


tax when it overthrew a part essential to the whole. It 


appears, however, that: the Court will leave to Congress 
the further modification of the law. It is unofficially 
reported that Justice Jackson has voted with Justices 
Harlan, White, Shiras, and Brown in favor. of the consti- 
tutionality of the tax on incomes from all sources excépt 
real estate and Government bonds. 


On ‘Tiaien of last week Judges Goff and Simonton, 
of the United States Circuit Court, handed down two de- 
cisions, one overthrowing the South Carolina Registration 
Law, and the other making a serious breach in the South 
Carolina Dispensary Law. Judge Goff’s decision against 
the Registration Law is a long and carefully prepared 
document. The Court reviews the guarantees of popular 
government in the United States Constitution, and holds 
that the cumbrous and complicated provisions of the 
South Carolina Registration Law—such as those requir- 
ing applicants for registration to furnish histories of their 
past lives attested by two responsible citizens—are de- 
signed to abridge the Constitutional rights of negro citi- 
zens. Judge Simonton’s decision is short, and. practically 
a verbatim repetition of the principal argument put for- 
ward by the attorney for the liquor interests. It will be 
recalled that the Federal statute of 1890, reprinted in these 
columns last week, makes all liquor shipped into a State for 
- use, consumption, sale, or storage, subject to the laws of 
such State “enacted in the exercise of the police powers,”’ 
Judge Simonton holds that the Dispensary Law, was not 
enacted “in the exercise of police powers,” because it does 
not, like a prohibitory law, treat the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a necessary evil, but permits any one to buy as 
much as he likes, provided he buys at the dispensary. 
Judge Simonton further held that the manufacturers of 
liquor in other States were discriminated against by a law 
which forbids them to seek custom in the State except 
through the agency of the State Dispensary. Both these 
decisions, .of course, have aroused indignation throughout 
the State. Governor Evans, however, has wisely recon- 
sidered his first attitude of defiance toward the Federal 
Courts. He is bitter in his criticisms of Judge Simonton, 
whose hostility to the State temperance law was known at 
the time of his elevation to the Circuit Court, and whom 
he declares to have decided against the law out of personal 
prejudice and in manifest violation of the Federal statute 
and the original-package decision of the Federal Supreme 
Court. Nevertheless, he and his-subordinates will obey 
the injunctions issued by the Court in regard to both laws, 
and merely take such action as will secure the speediest 
possible hearing of the cases by the Supreme Court. 

As to the ultimate effect of these decisions it is impos- 
sible to speak with certainty. No such blow to State’s 
rights has been given in years. Even the decision which 
is most clearly justified—that in defense of negro suffrage 
—has developed popular feeling in a new quarter against 
the powers now exercised by the Federal judiciary, the 
one branch of our Government independent of popular 


election or control, and yet the branch to which the others 


are finally subordinate. The, imipédiaté* éffects of the 
decisions, however, are clear’ efi¢ igh. That against’ the 
Registration Law will enable the negroes to vote at the elec- 
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tion of delegates to the approaching Constitutional Conven- 


tion. No registration law whatever will be in force, and 
no citizen who asks to vote can be denied that right. The 
negroes are said to receive the decision as a new procla- 
mation’ of emancipation. They’ know that the counting 
machinery remains in the hands of the whites, and that 
Republican supremacy cannot be re-established. But they 
do not, as a rule, care to have it re-established, and look to 
the divisions among the whites as the means of securing 
their permanent enfranchisement. An alliance between 
the negro leaders and the conservatives seems probable. 
As to the dispensary decision, it only denies the right of 
the State to seize liquor in the hands of the railroad offi- 
cials or in the hands of individuals when imported for pri- 
vate consumption. Where the State officers believe that 
that liquor has been imported for sale, they still claim the 
right to seize it ; and they certainly have the right to punish 
any one who sells. The decision, therefore, does not. 
legalize private bar-rooms, but merely facilitates their 
illegal operation. With the dispensary as popular as it 
now is with the great body of citizens, we do not fear that © 
this decision will lead to its overthrow. But the liquor- 
dealers are already arranging further attacks upon it before 
Judge Simonton. 
8 

Mr. Addicks, the millionaire gas speculator, whose con- 
tributions to the Republican campaign funds in Delaware 
enabled his party, through the corruption of voters, to over- 
come last fall the Democratic trickery described in another 
column, seems to have made good his boast that he would be 
elected United States Senator or no one would be. In the 
Legislature elected there were nineteen Republicans and 
eleven Democrats. Five of the Republicans were unswerv- 
ing supporters of Mr. Addicks, and without them it was im- 
possible for the Republicans to elect. Toward the end of 
last week, however—the last week of the session—one of 
these supporters of Mr. Addicks ‘announced that he felt 
bound to secure the election of some Republican if Mr. Ad- 
dicks could not be elected. This defection insured fifteen 
votes for Colonel Dupont (the millionaire powder-manufac- 
turer), and fifteen had been a majority of the Legislature 
since the Democratic Speaker of the Senate had become 
acting Governor on the death of the Republican elected 
to that place. When, however, it became known that a 
Republican candidate for the Senate would receive fifteen 
votes, the Democratic acting Governor returned to his seat © 
in the Senate. There were again thirty members in the 
Legislature, and sixteen votes were necessary to an election. - 
When the session was about to close without further defec- 
tion from the Addicks ranks, the Republican Speaker of 
the House raised the point that the acting Governor had 
no constitutional right to resume his seat in the Senate, 
and declared Colonel Dupont elected. If the Senate at 
Washington sustains this point, Colonel Dupont will be 
seated. The Democrats, however, will oppose it on the 
ground that the Speaker of the Delaware Senate can act 
as Governor only by virtue of his place in the Senate. 
Over against the claims of Colonel Dupont to a seat in 
the United States Senate the Democrats will oppose those 
of a Democrat, to be appointed by the acting Governor. 
This last claim, however, the Senate is morally bound to 
reject, inasmuch as it refused at the last session by a deci- 
sive majority to seat the men appointed by the Governors 
of Wyoming and Washington. The Constitution, it will 
be recalled, gives the Governor a State the right to- 
appoint United States Senators. aly in’ tase of death or 
resignation when the Legislature is not in session. It 
seems probable that the Senate will reject: both applicants 
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for the vacant seat, and that Delaware will have but one 
Senator at the next session of Congress. 
The Civil Service Reform victory in the recent elections 


at Chicago continues to be followed by fresh evidences of 


a better municipal spirit in that city. The committee of 
the Board of Education appointed to re-lease the school 
fund property has so performed its work as.to secure for 
the schools from this source $500,000 a year for the next 
ten years, as against $250,000 a year during the last ten. 
“To the credit of the committee,” says the Chicago 
‘‘ Times-Herald,”’ “this difficult business has been accom- 
plished without the slightest cause for suspicion of collu- 
sion or fraud.” Indeed, the complaints that are being 
heard are from the side of the lessees, whose private inter- 
ests have not been advanced at the expense of public 
interests. It is further to be noted that:Chicago’s new 
Mayor is proving himself an even better Civil Service Re- 
former than he was believed to be at the time of his elec- 
tion. His post-election attitude toward Civil Service Re- 


- form shows no turning from his ante-election attitude. He 


has had an experience to strengthen any man’s belief in 
Civii Service Reform—and it seems to have strengthened 
his. ‘‘ Every day since I was sworn in,”. he said at the 
Civil Service Reform dinner, “I have had from 700 to 
800, and perhaps goo, peopie at my office on one errand— 
patronage.” Some of these importunate visitors were per- 
sons of the very highest social consideration, and, in the 
abstract, friends of Civil Service Reform, yet ready to 
join in scrambling for spoils so long as there are spoils to 
be scrambled for. Under the civil service law ratified by 
popular vote at the recent election, Mayor Swift’s succes- 
sors will be relieved from a siege of this description. The 
Mayor’s graphic picture of his seven hundred callers a day 
—more than one a minute for the entire ten hours—will 


some day, we hope, be cited as an instance of the extrava-_ 


gance of our after-dinner speaking rather than as a sober 

statement of the duties now devolving upon public servants. 

The Chicago gas and electric lighting companies have 


made use of the present remarkable popularity of reform 


ideas to carry through the Legislature of Illinois a bill 
giving themselves a perpetual monopoly of the streets of 
Chicago. Under the innocent guise of preventing corrupt 
sales of franchises by the Board of Aldermen, this bill 
provided that no franchise for heat or light should in the 
future be granted without the consent of the owners of 


- more than one-half the frontage “‘of each block” of the 


street along which the better heating or lighting plant is to 
be placed. When the public learned the character of the 
measure, it was immediately named the “ perpetual 
monopoly ”’ bill, for it was self-evident that the opposition 
of the owners (or perhaps owner) of most of the frontage 
on some one block somewhere could always be obtained, 
especially as the present companies could at any time 
make themselves the owners of such a barricade to com- 
petition or progress. The most curious thing about the 
bill was the way it was railroaded through both houses, with 
practically no opposition. ‘The Representative who intro- 
duced it into the Lower House says that it was handed to 


- him by the Speaker, who secured its passage; at a time 


when only appropriation bills were supposed to be in 


order. The Speaker refuses to say who handed the bill 


to him. The report was circulated that the officers of 
the Civic Federation (the leading reform organization) 
had prepared the measure. When this report was brought 
to the Secretary of the Federation, he declared it false in 
every particular. ‘“ The bill,” he said, “was not drawn by 
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any of our members, nor have they ever beem consulted 
about.it. On the contrary, they regard it as a bad meas- 
ure.” When the chairman of the Federation’s Committee 
on Municipal Affairs was asked about it, he said: ‘I 
knew nothing about the bill until after it was imtroduced 
at Springfield. I regard this alleged remedy for franchise- 
selling as worse than the evil itself. It gives the old gas 
companies, the electric-light companies, and the tereppone 
company a perpetual monopoly of the business i im Chicago.” 

It is believed that Governor Altgeld will veto the bill, now 
that its fraudulent character has been exposed. Eternal 


‘vigilance is certainly the price of reform as well as of liberty. 


The bi-partisan police bill for New York City has be- 
come law, despite the emphatic protest made against it 
before Mayor Strong by representatives of all the recog- 
nized reform organizations of the city. Mayor Strong, in 
giving the bill his approval, admits that there are serious 
objections to it, but rests his action upon the belief that 
it is his duty to consider whether a particular bill is an 
improvement upon existing law, not whether it is as:good a 
bill as might have been passed. This, of course, simply 
throws the responsibility back upon the Legislature, where 
in truth it primarily belongs. The argument quoted by the 
Mayor to the effect that the minority party ought to have 
a voice in the Police Board because of its powers over 
election is really irritating in view of the fact that Mr. 
Lexow,'the author of this bill, and his party friends absolutely 
refused to consider the excellent bill proposed by the 
Committee of Ten which entirely separated the functions 
of the Board of Police and the Board of Elections. The 
worst positive feature of the present bill is its taking the 
examination of candidates for the -police from the Civil 
Service Board. Its worst negative feature is that it con- 
tains no provision for a thorough sifting and reformation 
of the present force, while the Reorganization Bill, ap- 
parently, has been “side-tracked.” The new law, in 
brief, simply gives the force of legal authority to the bi- 
partisan idea, extends the power of the present Superin- 
tendent, makes it impossible to appoint any one as Chief 
(or Superintendent) who is not now a member of the force 
—a most objectionable provision, which was hardly known 
to exist until the bill had passed—and aims a blow at Civil 
Service Reform. It must be added, however, that the 
new Police Board appointed by Mayor Strong appears to 
be efficient, earnest, and resolved on reform. The Ains- 
worth “Supplementary Bill” now before: the Legislature 
practically takes all power of punishing offending officers 
out of the Commissioners’ hands to put it into special 
courts martial to be constituted by the Superintendent. 
The Commissioners have rightly protested against it, and 
it is not likely to become law. 


We do not think it a mistake that the Legislature has 
refused to pass the bill for the Greater New York. Inthe 
recent referendum the vote of the city of Brooklyn on the 
subject was a very light one, and the majority was very 
small. In our judgment, the relation between the two 
cities is such that their union in one is a matter of cer- 
tainty in the near future, and will be a matter of mutual 
advantage, and probably of greater advantage to Brooklyn 
than to New York. But a union forced upon an unwilling 


‘population is no union at all. It is no injustice to the half 
of the people of Brooklyn who desire political unity to 


compel them to postpone that desired end until they can 
persuade a larger proportion of their fellow-citizens that the 
change is desirable; while, on the contrary, it would be a 
distinct injustice to compel the other half to become part 
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of the great metropolis. on so short a notice and against 
their. protest. In such a case the motto, Make haste 
slowly, is a wise one. © 
The retirement of Professor Edaiand Tinea from the 
presidency of the American Society for the Extension of 


- University Teaching gives an occasion to review the work 


of that Society for the four years during which he has 
worthily filled the directorship of the movement. The 
Society has given courses of lectures averaging over one 
hundred a year; last year they amounted to 135, and were 
listened to by over 20,000 people.. This work has been, for 
the most part, a self-supporting one. Last year the total cost 


of the work exceeded $43,000, while the call on the guar- 


antee fund was considerably less than $5,000, showing 
that for every dollar obtained from that fund eight more 
were obtained by special subscriptions, membership fees, 
sale of tickets, syllabi, etc. It is interesting to note that 
the majority of listeners have been women, and generally 
women of leisure, it being a harder task to interest busi- 
ness men, clerks, mechanics, and factory operatives. The 
instructors have come from many institutions, among them 
being Yale, Princeton, the University of Pennsylvania, 


Columbia, Amherst, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- — 


nology, Cornell, Lehigh, University of Wisconsin, Bryn 
Mawr, Smith, and Wesleyan. Each course usually con- 
sisted of six lectures, and was supplemented by reading on 
the part of the student under the direction of the Society. 


So far this year the number of courses exceeds the number 


given in a like period in any preceding year. In addition 
to these systematic courses two Summer Meetings have 
been held. Lecture courses have been given in more than 
twelve States. They have not only accomplished an 
immediate educational end in those States, but have also 
served to create an interest in the work of University 
Extension. Four years ago this Society stood almost 
alone in its special field; now it receives comfort from 
the efforts emanating from other centers, such as the 
University of Chicago and the University of the State of 
New York. With Dr. James, we believe that University 


Extension is destined to prove one of the greatest educa- 


tional movements of the last quarter of this century, and 
we trust that the new President, Dr. Devine, will be no 
less successful in his delightful though onerous — 
_ than the retiring President has been. 


Four out of five members of the Canadian Royal Com- 


mission on the liquor traffic appointed three years ago 
have submitted a report against the adoption of prohibi- 
tion. This majority, it may be said, does not represent 
the state of public opinion in the Dominion, for in every 
province except Quebec astonishing majorities have been 
given in favor of the complete suppression of the liquor 
trafic. The members of the Commission were appointed 
three years ago, and the views they express at the close 


of their investigation are naturally those they held at 


_ the time,of their appointment. - Among other reasons, they 
oppose prohibition on the ground that the public cannot 
afford to dispense with the revenue it receives from licens- 
ing the liquor traffic, and that it cannot afford to raise 


the sums “ justly due.” the liquor-dealers by way of com- -- 
pensation if their traffic were suppressed. It perhaps does” 
not need to be restated that this doctrine of compensation 


to those engaged in a_ business ‘suppressed as a public 
injury has been repudiated by the Supreme Court of the 
United States by a majority of eight to one, and the 
argument that the public cannot afford to dispense with 
the profits of a business which impoverishes it is repudi- 
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ated alike by the conscience and the intellect of all temper- 
ance reformers, and we think also by the experience of all 
communities that have dispensed with both the profits 
and the business. It would have been much more to 
the credit of the Canadian Royal Commissioners had 
they confined their argument against prohibiting the 
public traffic in intoxicants to the claim that the majority 
had neither the right nor the power to control the minority 
in this matter. It is, however, significant of advancing 
public sentiment in Canada that the majority of the Com- 
mission recommend that licenses for retailing liquor 
should be granted only to restaurants, and that these 
restaurants should be authorized to sell only to customers 
‘who pay for and partake of meals.” 


Be 
The Coming Metropolis 


Those who discern intel- 
lectual and spiritual as well 
as material construction 
have seen during the last 
twenty years a new city ris- 
ing about them in the me- 
tropolis. New Yorkis being 
rapidly rebuilt to the eye in 
structures of varying degrees 
of excellence, but represent- 
ing, as a whole, a very sub- 
stantial and, on occasion, a 
really impressive architec- 
ture. With this new mate- 
rial metropolis there is. also rising an invisible city, the 
growth of which is registered in the wider interests and the 
higher aims of a community which for a long period has 
been regarded as representing the highest commercial 
activity and prosperity yet attained on the continent: The 
advance of New York in the last twenty years in breadth 
of intellectual interests and in the higher resources of life 
has been very marked, and this advance is evidently but 
the promise of more rapid progress in the future. The 
Greater New York will not be the aggregation of cities in 
this immediate neighborhood, but the new life of the 
metropolis expressing itself in beauty, in institutions of 
learning, i in educational facilities, in a profounder interest 
in all that makes for the richer life of men, and in a renais- 
sance of the civic spirit. The rebirth of the civic spirit . 


has been the longest delayed, and was most sorely needed, 


but it has come. Whether Mr. Platt is overthrown or not, 
the community Spirit in New York has been awakened, and 
will not again slumber. We are beginning to realize for 
the first time what community life means, and what may be 
done by community action. This must be the motive 
power behind all great community progress, and it has 
come at the moment when it was most sorely needed, not 
only for the purification of politics, but for the higher 
development to which all things are now rapidly tending. 
The rise of new-and splendid structures in all parts of 
the’ city, the dedication of the beautiful Washington Arch 
ten days ago, the new homes for art associations already 


completed or in progress of erection, the fine housing which 
has already been provided for music, the enlarged system 
of parks, and the increased intelligence and affection with 


which those. already i in. existence are cared for—all these 
are evidences that New York has entered upon a new stage 
in its life. 

Across the Harlem River the New York University has 
established itself, and will house itself in a series of struc- 
tures worthy of an institution which bears the name of the 
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Momingside Heights. the. Cathedral, the 
new buildings of Columbia College, of Barnard College, of 
the Teachers’ College, and of other institutions, are already 
under construction, or will soon be undertaken, and will 
give to the geographical crown, of the island a splendor 
not only of appearance but of use which cannot be without 
an immense educational influence.on the city. President 
Low’s gift of a million dollars for the new library of Co- 
Jumbia. College finds its chief value, not in its immediate 
‘service to education, but in the magnificent example which 
it sets before the rich men of this country. The magni- 
tude of the gift is not greater than the spirit of generosity be- 
hind it, and falls short of its possible educational influence. 
With this gift comes another from the same source estab- 
lishing twelve Brooklyn scholarships for boys in Columbia 
College and twelve Brooklyn scholarships for girls in 
Barnard College. Money is needed in this country for the 
material equipment of colleges, but money is still more 
greatly needed for the endowment of promising boys and 
girls. It is the fellowship and scholarship system which, 
more than any other, makes it possible to carry education 
on to the very highest plane and to secure a group of men 
and women trained in the most perfect manner and with 
the very highest aims. And there is nothing of which this 
country stands in greater need at this moment than of men 
- and women of uncompromising loyalty to the ulterior and 
unselfish ends of scholarship and scientific investigation. 

President Low has struck two magnificent notes in these 
beneficences, for he has not only, on an almost unprece- 
dented scale, shown the way in which wealth ought to con- 
tribute to the housing of knowledge and to the bringing 
together of the material out of which it is organized, but 
he has also shown the way to increase knowledge and the 
love of knowledge by making it possible for promising 
young men and women to devote themselves exclusively to 
its acquirement. 

It is to be hoped that this action of the President of 
Columbia College will bring home to the well-to-do men 
and women of this city their duties and opportunities 
toward the Greater New York. No man or woman ought 
to hold a great fortune in a city like this without contribut- 
ing directly and on a large scale to the community life. 
Every individual fortune made here ought to be generously 
shared with the city which furnishes the opportunity for 
acquiring it. No man or woman of fortune ought to be 
willing to live here without doing something toward the 
higher life of the city, either in the way of art, of education, 
of religion, or of healthfulness. The great institutions 
which are now simultaneously establishing themselves in 
new homes have a direct claim on every citizen, and no 
citizen ought to be without a personal interest, through 
personal beneficence, in their prosperity. Barnard College, 
for instance, has a direct claim on every well-to-do woman 
in this city. It aims to furnish the opportunity for the 
highest education of the girls of this city, and it is the 
duty of every woman who is fortunately situated to share 
her prosperity with her less fortunate sisters—girls who 
need just the opportunity which Barnard College offers. 
When the great group of structures crowns Morningside 
Park, and the institutions have been housed there and are 
doing their work under the right conditions; when the 
University has completed its structures beyond the Har- 
lem ; when the great library, made possible by the consol- 
idation of three foundations, has found a home and is 
sending its treasures into every quarter of the city; when 
music is endowed so that the best is within the reach of 
péople of small means—then New York will begin to real- 
ize its possibilities as a cosmopolitan community. 


member more than one contribution from his pen. 
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Seelye, President of Amherst College: the 
thirteen years ending in 1890, and connected with Amherst 

as teacher and President for a period: of thirty-one years, 
died at his home in Amherst on Sunday last, at the age of 
seventy-one. President Seelye was graduated at Amherst 
in 1841, afterwards pursued theological studies at the Auburn 
Seminary and in Germany, and in 1853 became the pastor 
of the First Reformed Dutch Church in Schenectady, N. Y., 


resigning the pastorate five years later to accept the profes- 


sorship of Mental and Moral Philosophy at Amherst. In 1874 
he was elected to Congress on a non-partisan basis, and at 
the end of the term declined a renomination. His interest 
in public questions was always strong, and it was notably 
active as regards the Indian question. His political inde- 
pendence was strikingly illustrated at the time of the Tilden- 
Hayes Presidential controversy, when he, though a Repub- — 
lican, opposed the seating of Mr. Hayes as President. 
President Seelye held important positions of trust in sev- 
eral educational institutions besides Amherst, was for some 
years President of the American Missionary Association, 
received the degrees of D.D. and of LL.D. from Union 
and Columbia Colleges respectively, and wrote frequently 
for the reviews and weekly papers—our readers will re- 
Fail- 
ing health compelled him to resign the presidency of 
Amherst in 1890. Among the notable changes made 
during his administration at Amherst were the abolishing 
of the marking system, the placing of the students upon 
honor as to conduct, and the instituting of the “ College 
Senate.” 

It is given to few men to excel in so many departments 
of life as did Dr. Seelye. Asa preacher he easily ranked 
among the first twenty-five in the country. Asa publicist he 
set an inspiring example of purity and independence in 
political life, and rendered invaluable service to his coun- 
try in a crisis involving serious peril. As President he 
carried Amherst College safely through the period of 
adolescence, from an epoch in which college students were 
treated as boys under governors, to that in which they are 
treated as men. He enlarged the scope, the endowment, and 
the standard of manly independence of Amherst, and kept 
it, throughout this transition period, in the first rank of 
American colleges, without falling into the error of attempt- 
ing to make it a university of the second rank. But, in our 
judgment, it is as an inspirational teacher that he exerted 
his profoundest and most permanent influence. 

Philosophic teachers may be divided into two classes: 
the sensational and the intuitive. By the sensational we 
mean all those who believe that man’s only access to 
knowledge is through the senses, and who either deny that 
the spiritual and invisible world can be known at all, or 
affirm that our beliefs concerning it can only be deduced 
from the material. By the intuitive we mean all those who 
believe that man is endowed with a power of spiritual 
vision, by which he takes immediate and direct cognizance 
of the invisible world, and that the testimony of the spir- 
itual consciousness is as trustworthy as that of the senses. 
The greatest religious teachers, from Paul to Phillips 
Brooks, belong in the second group; in our judgment, the | 
greatest philosophical thinkers, from Plato to Hegel, be- 
long there also. Such thinkers are bound together by a 
spirit, not by a dogma. For each one is, by the very 
nature of his philosophy, in some measure an original 
explorer, and adds the witness of his own spiritual con- 
sciousness to that the. ‘aggregate consciousness of ‘the 
— much as a scientist adds the result of his own 
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observations to that of previous observers. To this school 
belonged President Seelye. He not only believed in the 
reality of the spiritual vision; he trusted it, both in him- 
self and in others. This characteristic unified his life, 
appeared in various manifestations in the various phases 
of his career, and was in all alike the secret of his power. 
As a preacher he was rational, but not a rationalist ; his 
sermons were not deductions of spiritual truth from 
_ observed phenomena, but affirmations of spiritual truth 
attested by spiritual vision. 
ignored, with absolute indifference, the political machine 
and its methods, and rested with a serene and undoubting 
confidence upon great fundamental politico-moral prin- 
ciples. In his college administration we believe he never 
once asked formoney. He believed that if the college did 
‘its intellectual and spiritual work effectively, the necessary 
endowments would not be. wanting, and the result proved 
the soundness of his faith. ' Eight hundred thousand dollars 
were received during his administration. He practically 
abolished college discipline, and showed his confidence in 
spiritual restraints by trusting exclusively to them to main- 
tain college order. Though doubtless he was sometimes 
deceived and disappointed, and sometimes unable to 
carry out his own ideas because others shared with 
him the governmental responsibility, the improved morale 


of the College under his presidency substantiated his theory » 


and justified his confidence in the spiritual endowment 
of the students. -His twofold faith, that in every man 
there is a divine potentiality, and that it becomes active 
and efficient only by actual contact with the ever-present 
God, a seed of truth which germinates only in the sunshine, 
was the central truth of all his philosophic teaching, made 
him the inspirational teacher that he was, and made the 
atmosphere of his class-room one of. perfect intellectual 
freedom. For’ only he who really believes in the spiritual 
nature of man can awaken that nature in others; and he 
never fears the freest possible discussion of the highest 
themes who believes that God has equipped his children 
with the power of spiritual vision. Only the unbelieving 
dread liberty of discussion. hoe 


Preacher, publicist, administrator, teacher, President 


Seelye was in all a man of vision, trusting to it in himself, 
and believing in its sacred power in others. 


How Not to Do It 


The first and fundamental issue.in municipal reform is 
the question, if it can be called a question, whether the 
people of a great city are to be intrusted with the manage- 
_ment of their own affairs. It is said that great foreign 
populations gather in the great cities. Buta foreigner in 
a city is no worse than a foreigner in the country— in truth, 
the process of making him American goes on more rapidly 
in the city environment. If foreigners are given too great 


political power, it should be taken away from them as - 


foreigners, not as residents in a city. There is as little 


justice in the State refusing to the city self-government 


because a majority of its people are foreign-born or chil- 
dren of foreign-born, as there would bein the Nation refus- 
ing to the State of Wisconsin self-government for the same 
reason, It is said that ignorance rules the city. This is 
not true. The schools and churches of the city will com- 


pare favorably with those of the country. But were it other- 


wise, the remedy is in disfranchising, not the city resident, 
but the illiterate—whether in city or country. It is said that 
political corruption rules the cit tye, Bribery, is as dishonest 


in country as city, and there is small 1 Teason to believe that 3 
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it is less common in rural than in metropolitan districts. 
The village loafer is no better than the city vagrant; and 


the ward grog-shop i is no worse than the crossroads bar. 


Nevertheless, the fundamental principle that the people 
of the great cities should be allowed to administer their own 
affairs is openly set at naught. In past times the people 
have relinquished that right. Now they will have a hard 
fight and perhaps a long campaign to get it back again. 

Let the present s state of affairs in New York City illus- 
trate. 

For years New York City has been governed by an irre- 
sponsible club. The control of Tammany has been so 
absolute that uninformed readers have even imagined it to 
be a part of the municipal government. Republican polli- 
ticians have co-operated with it, helped to fasten its des- 
potism on the city, and have shared in the plunder. At 
length the systematic blackmail exercised by the Police 
Department was brought to light. The city which had 


endured the burden revolted at the public shame. It 


elected a Reform Mayor; it appealed to the State to help 
loosen the chains which the State had helped to forge upon 
it; and the State responded by electing what it sii da 
was a Reform Legislature. 

What ought this Legislature to have done? It ought at 
once to have swept away the whole corrupt fabric which 
Tammany had been for years erecting. It ought to have 
carefully discriminated between municipal and State func- 
tions ; reserved the latter for itself, and transferred the 
former to the city. It ought to have obtained the best 
light it could obtain from the best thinkers on the diffi- 
cult problem, What are the essential principles which 
should underlie municipal administration? It ought to 
have incorporated these principles in general charters 
equally applicable to all cities of the first magnitude in the 
State. And if further and special legislation was required 
for the better government of the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, it ought to have ascertained from the citizens of 
those cities what their needs were, and aie that special 
legislation accordingly. 

What has it done? 

It has given the Mayor power to remove the officials 
whom a long corrupt administration had put into office. 
That is right. It has swept out of existence the Police 
Courts, whose maladministration of law has been the dis- 
grace of New York City, and the burden, bane, and terror 
of its poor. Thatisright. But this is allithasdone. It 
has left New York with a public-school system which is as 
inadequate as it is antiquated. It has refused to sweep 
out of existence the present Police Department, which was 
as corrupt and as malodorous as the Police Courts. It has 
acted as though there had been no public investigation and no 
public exposure of organized corruption extending through- 
out the Police Department. It has made the discharge of 
policemen appointed for partisan reasons difficult. At 
the same time it has made the appointment of future 
policemen for partisan reasons easy. For it has taken 
the supervision of their appointment away from the Civil 
Service Commission and vested it in a special commission 
to be created out of the Department itself. It has refused 
to separate the Department of Elections from the Depart- 
ment of Police, and then has made this refusal a reason 
for continuing a bi-partisan Board of Police because the 
Board of Elections ought to be bi-partisan. In short, it 
has done nothing except to make obligatory what had 
already been usage—an equal representation of both par- 
ties in the Police Board—and to > enlarge powers the 
Superintendent. | 

The sewer was full of apres. which hea been gather: 
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It should have been flushed out from end 


ing for years. 
to end, and then handed over to the city clean. 


itself, if it can do so, by hauling up one bucketful of the 
mire at a time. 


We repeat our suggestion of two weeks ago. The aioe: 


mittee of Seventy ought to enter into correspondence with | 
citizens of other cities; similar committees should be 


organized in every city from the coast to the lakes; a gen- 
eral committee organized out of these several committees 
should formulate some general principles of municipal 
government to be incorporated into general legislation ; and 
then, under its direction and inspiration, there ought to be 
conducted next fall a campaign to retire from public 
service such men as Senators Lexow, O’Connor, and 
Coggeshall, and to elect a really reform Legislature, a 
Legislature of clear brains, sound political principles, and 


honest purposes. 


The Power of Patience 


It has been recently said of Dr. Parkhurst by one who 
knows him well that he has immense patience, and that 
one secret of his effectiveness is his ability to suffer con- 
tinual temporary reverses without losing heart or force. 
It is certain that Dr. Parkhurst has shown this quality in 
the work he has already accomplished—a work notable 
alike for its uncompromising adherence to the highest 
standards and for the sleepless energy with which it has 
been carried forward. These are qualities which belong 
to all great reforms. Indeed, they are qualities which 
must be present in all great works. In reading the history 
of great soldiers or sailors, that which strikes the reader 
most forcibly, as a rule, is not the brilliancy with which 


certain achievements were made, but the infinite patience 


and skill with which antagonisms, obstacles, and failure of 
support at critical moments were neutralized or overcome. 
The story of such men as Wellington and Nelson is largely 
made up of reports of the failure to secure adequate support 
of money, troops, or provisions, with jealousies on the 
part of other commanders, with intrigues against them at 
home and abroad. This part of the story is so full that 


the reader begins to feel that the real greatness of these’ 


men appears behind the achievement rather than in 


it, and that back of the fame of great victories lie 


those sterling — of character which are greater than 
fame. 

A man who is to accomplish a great work must have infi- 
nite patience in dealing with all manner of obstacles. These 
very obstacles are the test of the greatness of his aim and 
the steadfastness of his soul. If he survives them, he is 
worthy to achieve; if he yields to them, he is not the man 
to win the victory. That is reserved for men of greater 
insight and of stronger grasp. It is easy for raw recruits 
to make a charge, no matter how forlorn, but it is very 
difficult to keep them steady under continuous fire. There 
is a certain joy in a dash, however dangerous, which is 
absent from a perilous position long maintained. There 
are many men who can brilliantly and successfully lead a 
short and quick movement, but the men who can success- 
fully guide a long and stubbornly contested reform in any 
department are few. For such men must possess, not only 
clear moral convictions and the ability to make those con- 
victions contagious, but also the reserve power of soul 
which is a base of supplies to a commander on a long 


march in the face of numberless discouragements, obsta- 


cles, and failures of support. There is something divine 
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in patience, because it is the quality which makes great. 
works 


3 Editorial Notes 

—The bloody wars recently waged by the American press against 
Spain and England having been brought to a satisfactory termination, 
may it not be hoped that these’ belligerent journals will put a little of 
their energy into the fight against the various bosses in the various cities ? 
Until we have disposed of a few of these gentlemen and cleansed 
our own Augean stable, we would better leave other people alone. 

— Hull House, Chicago, which has originated a good many excellent 
ideas, has started a circulating picture gallery, which is made up of 
about fifty reproductions, in one form or another, of standard works 
of art, including some of the best modern works. There are colored 
prints, photographs, and a few water-colors. Each picture may be 
taken out for two weeks without charge and without security. The 
pictures are framed, and so far excellent care has been taken of them. 
The experiment is a novel one, and opens up many possibilities. 

_—Dr.. Hitchcock, an article by whom will be found on another 
page, holds. the chair of Hygiene and Physical Education at Amherst 
College. He was the first educator to introduce systematic physi- 
cal education into an American college curriculum, and was the 
originator of the anthropometric idea which was later taken up 
and made widely known at Harvard University. A careful record is 
kept at Amherst, under Dr. Hitchcock’s supervision, of the physical 
development of every student—a development which is encouraged by 
compulsory calisthenic exercises. Whatever Dr. Hitchcock says about 
gymnastics and athletics deserves special attention and consideration. 

—Governor Morton has signed the most important of the Tene- 
ment-House Commission bills, that relating to construction, equipment, 
and maintenance, and all these measures have now become laws. The 
Tenement-House Commission has rendered a lasting service to the 
city, and has done its work with an intelligence, breadth of view, and 
practical sagacity not always displayed by similar bodies. A special 
word of acknowledgment is due to Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, the 
Chairman of the Commission. The Outlook has had occasion before 
to recognize the fine illustration of true civic spirit which Mr. Gilder 
has long given this community. His zeal, his courage, his tireless 
activity, and his good sense are public possessions by reason of the 
ends to which he directs them. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the installation of the Rev. Dr. 
John K. Allen as pastor of the historic First Reformed Church, 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, was appropriately commemorated on Sun- 
day and Monday of this week. The exercises, religious and social, 
were eminently appropriate, and were all expressive, in a very genuine © 
way, of the deep affection which has been the outgrowth of an un- 
usually interesting and fruitful ministry. It is not often that the rela- 
tions between pastor and people are more mutually respectful and 
affectionate than those which have long existed between this church 
and its minister, and rarely has a minister served his people with 
greater consecration or with more lasting evidences of constant intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth. 

—Lovers of parks in general and of New York City’s Central Park 
in particular may not be pleased to learn that the million-dollar appro- 
priation by the State Legislature will provide for an extension of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, which may not only emphasize the ugli- 
ness of the present structure, but steal many square feet away from 
the legitimate occupancy of an all-too-small domain. Every one 
would welcome, in its proper place, a great home for art. The exten- 
sion above mentioned contemplates an enormous east wing, which will. 
bring the main facade upon Fifth Avenue. With the completion of 
the new wing the area of the building will be twice as large as at pres- 
ent. To those jealous of any encroachment upon the turf and trees 
of the Park, the only mitigating circumstance is that the present boiler- 
house may be effectually hidden and the present rivalry between its 
chimney and the obelisk stopped. 

—Three memorials to distinguished writers have recently been 
brought to the attention of lovers of books in this country, all worthy 
of the most generous popular support. We have already reported 
the plan to buy the Carlyle house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, as a per- 
manent memorial to the great man who lived so many years under its. 
roof. Contemporaneously with this movement comes One, which is 
being effectively urged by the editors of the “Critic,” to commemo- 
rate T ennyson ; and another, which naturally finds its most immediate 
interest in Boston, to commemorate that delightful writer and charm- 
ing gentleman, Francis Parkman. The thousands who have found 


refreshment, inspiration, and delight in Tennyson ought to be glad of 
an opportunity of contributing even in a small way to a visible com- 
memoration of his great life and work ; while no American who loves. 
the history and romance of this continent can be indifferent to the 
claims of Francis Parkman. ' 
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By Jno. Gilmer Speed 


7] AM frequently asked to give counsel as to the best 
way to start a Village Improvement Society. As 
villages differ from one another almost as much 
as persons, it is not always easy to answer this 
question, unless tolerably full information as to 
the needs of: the village and the characteristics of the 
inhabitants come along with the inquiry. An upland 
village, where the drainage is not at all difficult, but 
where roads and sidewalks are needed, is one problem; 
and a lowland village, where the drinking-water is likely 
to become impregnated with sewage, is quite different. So 
the persons who conceive the idea of starting a Village 
Improvement Society would do very well, before beginning 
any agitation of the subject, to have some tolerably clear 
ideas as to what general lines of work should be followed. 
It is easy for such public-spirited villagers to get what is 
expert advice, for very many villages have been improved, 
and any intelligent leader in the movement in his own 
locality could not have failed to gain experience of value. 
Without such “ professional ”’ advice, I suggest that those 
who have such work in contemplation should visit some 
‘‘improved ”’ village and see for themselves what has been 
done, and learn how this was accomplished.and how much 
it cost. With this information the leaders ought to bein a 
position to formulate a general, though a tentative, plan of 
operation. 

When these improvers begin talking to their neighbors 
of their plans, they will learn that the average villager is 
firmly persuaded, from what he has heard and read, that 
village improvement begins and ends with the tearing 
down and removal of front fences. Front fences, they will 
learn, according to the village view of life, signify owner- 
ship and preserve the sacredness of privacy. So my ad- 
vice in the very beginning is that this subject of front 
fences should be avoided with all possible care. It is 
more full of peril to the success of a movement than any- 
thing else that will be encountered, including the stolid 
indifference of those who don’t want things to be any 
better than they are. 
a front fence in an old-fashioned village, -untouched by the 
magic hand of the improver, is one of the most active pas- 
sions that can be aroused. By all means, therefore, let 
the front fences alone until many other things have been 
attended to. 

An Improvement Society should have in its membership 
both men and women, old and young. Indeed, if there be 
in the village an energetic and enthusiastic woman, whose 
energy and enthusiasm are regulated by wisdom and a 
capacity for affairs, it would be an excellent thing to secure 
her as the leader of the movement and later as the Presi- 
dent of the society. But the interest of others must also 
be secured. Do not leave out of the initial consultations 
the men and women of influence and property, nor yet the 
gossips and the creatures of fashion. Get representatives 
of all sets and all factions interested in the very beginning, 
and avoid any discriminations on social, political, or relig- 
ious lines. A Village Improvement Society, to accomplish 
anything worth while, should be an absolutely pure democ- 
racy, with a motto like that of the Swiss Confederacy: 
‘One for all, and all for one.” | | 

When a group representing all the inhabitants of the 
village shall have been formed, it is frequently an excel- 
lent thing to secure the services of a lecturer who can tell 
the people of the benefits of village improvement and 
recite instances of the good results in other places. Then 
call a public meeting, and not only invite, but urge, all the 
people in the town to be present to hear the speaker. 
When he has finished his remarks—and if he be a person 
of ability he will hardly fail to excite some measure of 
enthusiasm—a Society should be formed then and there, 
with an initiation fee and yearly dues so low that very few 
will be deterred from joining on this account. The tenta- 


Indifference is passive ; the love of. 


tive plans of the Society should have been formulated and 
printed before the meeting, so that copies may be distrib- 
uted while those present are asked to join. It is of great 
importance that those who are present should have some- 
thing to take away with them, something that will prevent 
them from misunderstanding the purposes of the Society 
and wrongly reporting what has been done and said. It 
is also of great importance that at this first meeting some- 
thing quite practical should be decided on. I know noth- 
ing better than a “cleaning bee.” Get all the men present 
to engage to give a day in the near future when the whole 
village shall be cleaned up and put in as good order as 
possible. The women should organize at the same time to 
give to these village workers a picnic dinner that day. 
The work that can be accomplished in such a day as this 
is immense, and makes a very great showing. The most 
indifferent person in the village will not fail to see that 
things look better, and the enthusiastic will probably con- 


clude that, with further effort, their town will soon rival 


Goldsmith’s Auburn, the “loveliest village of the plain.” 
Then, also, such an occasion is pretty sure to give rise to 
a more neighborly and more friendly feeling, and help to 
break down those unlovely barriers of reserve which sep- 
arate villagers more completely even than townfolk are 
kept apart from one another. Not much money can be 
secured from fees and dues, so efforts should be made at 
once to get within the treasury some substantial funds. 
Entertainments and fairs can be given, or such other steps 
taken as experience in the locality would warrant. Prob- 
ably there is not a village in the country which has not 
sent out into the larger world men who have had abundant 
success. These men, though all their material interests 
may now be in the great cities, have not forgotten the old 
homes of their boyhood. They not only have not forgotten, 
but it is very seldom that they do not preserve a most 
tender and kindly interest in the old scenes, the old friends. 
Now, when a village is to be improved, these men should 
be informed of what it is proposed to do. I do not recom- 
mend that they be besought. I do not believe that much 
can be had from a man to whom suggestions must be made 
with indelicate insistence. Let such men be informed ; if 
it be likely that any of them will do anything, the idea will 
occur to him, and then he will have pleasure in the deed. 
I do not know of a single village which has ‘been beautified 
by an Improvement Society where some man or woman of 
wealth has not come forward and supplemented the work 
with génerous assistance. Here a library has been given 
to the village ; there a park or playground has been thrown ' 
open and improved; and so on. 

This reminds me that a Village Improvement Society 
would do well in the first instance to be incorporated, so ~ 
that it may acquire property—not that it may go into debt. 
Debts should be avoided as of fatal consequence. So soon 
as a society is known to have an empty treasury and to be 
in debt, it is very likely to begin to lose members. There 
should be a by-law of each society permitting none others 
than the executive committee to assume liabilities, and for- 
bidding this committee to contract any debts greater than 
the money then in the treasury will discharge. But, really, 
the society can accomplish a great deal without spending 
money. Now, take the matter of roads. No village can 
be very highly improved unless the roads through it and 
in the neighborhood of it be macadamized or otherwise put 
in good and permanent condition. The village society, to 
be sure, cannot be asked to do this work ; but the village 
society can see that it is done, or agitate effectively for it. 
The road laws in most States have recently been so amended 
that, wherever there is a public sentiment in favor of good 
roads, the State, or the county, or the township, as the case 


may be, has to make the needed improvements. Now, it 


should be the business of the village society to excite this 
public sentiment and so secure the roads. I have known 
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this to be deni! in at least a dozen instances. _ Pressure. 
can be brought to bear on the legislators, the selectmen, - 
the freeholders, or whatever the officials may be called, _ 
In this work | 


which they will find it most difficult to resist. 
women can be very useful, for men holding political posi- 
tions feel that they can be rude to mere men who would 
reason with them, but they will have to listen to women 
out of courtesy if nothing else ; and the argument for good 
roads is so powerful that no man can really hear it and 
not be persuaded. In some States—notably in New Jer- 
sey—the freeholders cannot resist public sentiment as to 
road-building. As, under certain conditions, the law is 
mandatory, they must make the improvements demanded. 


When the roads have been put in good order, the ques- 
tion of sidewalks comes up. With good roads this is easy 


of settlement, for property-owners are usually quite glad to 
make the proper kind of sidewalks themselves. But the 
society would do well to offer prizes for the best and great- 
est length of sidewalk constructed, and also to recommend a 
plan of walk, so that those in the village may be uniform. 
In some instances the society itself will have to do this 
work, but not often. When the sidewalks have become 
general, then the front fence question willcome up. But by 
no means should any fences be taken down until the side- 
walks have been made. When the weather is bad and the 
walks are muddy, travelers will, if there is no fence, walk 
on the lawn and spoil it. This will give the advocates 
of fences another reason for holding out, and each of them, 
you may believe, will start out with reasons in plenty. _ If 
several leaders in the movement will, after the sidewalk- 
building is finished, remove the fences in front of their 
places, they will furnish an object-lesson more valuable 
than anything else. Then the matter will attend to itself. 
The next season other fences will come down, the third 
year still more; and in a little while a front fence will be 
so scarce as to be notable. But there is no way to force 
this destruction of fences. When Williamstown, Mass., 
was improved, many years ago, Mr. Cyrus W. Field offered 
to give to the society $10,000 when the last fence was 
taken-down. At the end of eight years all the fences were 
gone save one. ‘The owner of that held out for four years 
longer, and then reluctantly gave in rather than continue 
“i remain in the Coventry to which his neighbors had sent 

m. 

Another excellent thing to do in the very beginning of 
village improvement is to organize a league of school-chil- 
dren. They should be instructed in tree-planting for one 
thing, and in not littering the streets for another. Prepara- 
tions should be made for a proper celebration of “ Arbor 
Day,” and on that day, with some appropriate ceremonies, 
trees should be planted where they are most needed. The 
children should be pledged not only not to throw paper 
into the streets, but to pick up all they see littering the ways. 

I have not gone into some of the most important features 
of village improvement, because in each instance the prob- 
lem is such that it must be discussed by itself. The mak- 
ing of roads will dispose of surface-drainage. Sewerage, 
like water-supply and lighting, must be attended to, and 
must be considered of great importance in the work of any 
Village Improvement Society ; but, for the reasons stated, 
it cannot be discussed profitably on general lines. But I 
may say this, that a modern village, in which a modern 
spirit has been at work so effectively that the laws of 
health have been considered in the disposal of the sew- 
age and the storage of water, is sure to be a better place 
both morally and physically, for vice is the handmaiden of 
disease. A village, however, should be even something 
more than moral and healthful ; it should be beautiful, so 
that it may be worthy of the love that every home should 
inspire. These ends can be more easily accomplished 
through the work of a Village Improvement Society than 


in any other way. 


There are many, in the Church as well as out of it, who 
need to learn that Christianity is neither a creed nor a cere- 
monial, but a life vitally connected with a living Christ. 
— Fosiah Strong. 
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lish, and French gymnasiums. 


The Gymnastic Era and the 
of Our. Country 


By Professor Edward Hitchcock, M.D. 


Previous to. 1860, about 
the time of the Civil War, — 
the subject of Physical Edu- — 
cation, or of any special study 
of bodily care and develop- 
ment, hardly had a foothold 
among our educational prob- | 
lems, or in the community 
at large. In fact, Boards of 
Health in this country at 
that time had-not been es- 
tablished. But with the vast © 
number of exemptions from 
the draft of our army, and 
with the immense number of 
recruits who, because of poor physique and inability to | 
undergo exposure and hard work, could not endure the 
discipline and hardship of a soldier’s life, the thinking 
public came to ask, Why is this, and what can be done to 
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better these conditions? 


Probably the first step in this direction is to be found in 
the inaugural address of President W. A. Stearns, of Am- 
herst College, in 1854, in which he says that “no course of 
education is complete without devoting special attention 
to secure a good development and health of the physical 
system.” As a result of his persistent efforts, in 1859 and 
1860 a department of Hygiene and Physical Education 
was established at Amherst College, and a professor was 
appointed, withthe same standing and powers as the other 
professors of the College. This was followed by the erec- 
tion of a suitable gymnasium building and the introduc- 
tion of a system of required physical exercise, and of over- 
sight of the health of the students, which has been steadily 


maintained till this day. 


This was a starting-point for the work of the college and 
school gymnasiums, which meant the light and required 
class exercise of dumb-bells, Indian clubs, wands, rings, 
and free body exercises, together with the voluntary use 
of apparatus, very much after the pattern of German, Eng- 
Added to this during the 
war were simple military company movements and the 
manual of arms. And, as a natural consequence, this led 
to class competition, aes exhibitions, and records of gym- 
nastic feats. | 

For several years Amherst College went on alone in 
this new departure, with no encouragement from anybody, 
and with the criticism that it would be as impossible to re- 
quire people to exercise in a systematic manner as it would 
to compel them to eat, sleep, or believe in a particular 
religious creed, by the requirements of a curriculum or 


courseofstudy. And yet, in the course of ten years a few 


of the older colleges and the better preparatory schools found 
their way to putting gymnastic apparatus into a vacant 
room or hall and encouraging the students to go to these 
places and regularly use the means for recreation. From © 
this beginning the work has gone on, till now there is 
hardly a respectable college or fitting-school in the coun- 
try which has not at least its gymnasium ; and very many 
of them have a physician or director who has the imme- 
diate control of the instruction given, and of the depart- 
ment, 

Close upon the establishment of such departments at 
our colleges, followed the gymnastic idea which has seized 
upon the Y. M. C. A. work. This means a Physical Di- 
rector and a gymnasium wherever a reasonably strong Asso- 
ciation exists in the United States. 

So much, then, for the gymnastic period of physical edu- 
cation, the era in which the public has been educated to 
the need of simple muscular exercise, and the supply of 
the means and men tocarry forward, along with the culture 
of the intellect, this primary necessity of a better care for 
and development of the body. . This means the minimum 
amount of bodily exercise, by. which young men, women, 
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and children in our educational institutions can hope to 


maintain and probably improve their bodily condition. And. 


the good which this era has accomplished is seen in the 
decidedly better physique of our school and college people, 
the ability the better to sing and declaim because of a 
stronger body to make a better voice. A better carriage, 
too, is seen in our youth as the result of these gymnastic 
exercises, and on account of the military element which, 
to a small extent, is a concomitant of gymnastic training. 
No one old enough to institute a comparison between 
thirty years ago and to-day will for a moment fail to notice 
a better and more vigorous, active, and earnest condition 
of physical life in our schools and colleges; and we who 
have been in the business for some part of this time may 
’- surely claim with no lack of modesty that a goodly portion 
of this is due to the introduction of that department of 
education which cares for the body as well as the intellect. 
So marked is this result that the last thirty years might be 
termed the gymnastic epoch of American education: 

This interest on the part of directors, leaders, and teach- 
ers in educational matters has led to the recognition of 
and supplied the material means for advanced instruction 
in these subjects. Among the later developments and 
the matured results of this more intelligent physical train- 
ing we note an enlarged view of the true value of recrea- 
tion, physical development, and out-of-door amusements. 
While the required indoor exercise, regular, methodical, 
and prescribed, has been and must continue to be funda- 
mental, and a necessary requirement for the great mass of 
students, the very success of it has led on to better and 
more vigorous work for a large proportion of our students. 
Work indoors at the gymnasium, with apparatus and a 
little military drill, is good, is an absolute necessity, and 
can be regularly maintained. Favorable conditions can 
always be commanded, because it is within doors, and is 
not affected by the weather. It will always reach those 
who must feel some compulsion before they will take any 
exercise. But this is not the natural or ideal form of exer- 
cise. Men, like animals, want air, sunlight, exposure to 
all the elements of nature, rain or sunshine, and contact 
with mother earth. And in such exercise they should 
wear such clothing that they may move as freely as the 
animal in his native haunt. A man may get simple mus- 
cular development in a gymnasium, and be strong in arms, 
legs, lungs, and back, but he cannot get the real brawn, 
_ effective muscle, capacious lungs, a tough skin and the 

best of digestion, or a really reliable heart, unless he gets 
more of the natural process of health from mother earth 
and her surroundings of air, water, temperature, ozone, 
and the actual touch of soil and grass. No animal, even 
with the utmost care on the part of man, thrives in the 
house. For who can take more care of our cows, horses, 
and dogs than do the owners who count their money as 
nothing in comparison with them? and yet what a woe to 
us are tuberculosis in cattle and the many diseases of the 
horse! Man needs outdoor discipline as well as that of 
the training-masters indoors, if he would secure the bodily 
condition and the physical power that make him the best 
man to conduct a business, to edit a newspaper, or to 
make the most effective use of high intellectual attain- 
ments in any calling. , 

Hence in the last few years have grown up the athletic 
sports which demand the field, the air, varied tempera- 
tures, sunshine, and the test of strength, skill, and sport 
between man and man. The races and competitions for 
speed and time, the feats, the sports, the capabilities 
of quickness and strength, go hack for their origin as 
accepted necessities to Greek and Roman times. And 
they have come in again to stay. | 

But football seems now to have a black eye, and, because 
of some of its concomitants, with good reason. Because 
it had been abused by its friends and by its backers, has 
been debased to unworthy ulterior purposes, it receives 
much deserved criticism. Excess, perversion, and over- 
doing are eminently American dangers ; moderation, self- 
restrained and rational attention to amusements which 
men enjoy, are rare virtues among us. Probably any per- 
son competent to judge of physical education will assert 
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that football, when its players are adjudged sound and 
competent to play by a medical director, and when it is 
governed by a reasonable code of rules, is a most health- 
ful, vigorous, and valuable game for youth and young men. 
It requires not only physical prowess, promptness, alacrity, 
and steadiness, but also elements of mental acuteness 
and even of moral stamina which are excellent training for 
the problems of thought and leadership in after life. To 
play football a man must look out for and protect himself. 
He must also be the aggressor against the other side, and 
so must hold his temper and learn withal to be righteous 
with his opponent. He must expect defeat again and 
again, and must meet it like a man. And these, we claim, 


are necessities for a greater part of the public conditions of 


all our lives ; and whatever disciplines us for this work early, 
helps us to be the better fitted for the stern work of life 
that assails us all at some time. But football has its acci- 
dents and calamities. So does every sport and occupation 
of life. But we claim that dangers do not exist in football 
in any more excessive proportion than in a score of other 
occupations and amusements in life, when we consider the 
vigor put into the game, and the great strength of the men 
selected for these public exhibitions. Will somebody 
enumerate the accidents from bicycling, driving, and horse- 
back exercise, and, remembering how little is said of. these 
many accidents, contrast with this silence the publicity 
given to every accident on the football field? Let us 
remember that every football game is watched and all its 
details are published by the inevitable reporter, while the 
thousands of reckless riders and drivers are seldom brought 
under the reporter’s eye. Football-players are selected 
men. They have the best physique, the most wind, per- 
fection of every sense, and vigorous hearts and circulation, 
and most of them are in such physical condition that harsh 
treatment is immediately repaired and overcome. 

But football is the occasion of a great deal of roughness, 
brutality, gambling, and corruption, it is said. “ Ay, 
there’s the rub.” The superb game is degraded. Its 
victories are made occasions, by others than the players, for 
the indulgence of appetite and the undue display of college 
pride. Too much is made of victory. The game is not 
made solely a means for good bodily training and develop- 
ment, or for amusement and diversion ; but everything is 
subordinated to the hope of beating the other team. 

Mr. J. H. Choate once playfully classified all our col- 
leges as ‘“‘fresh and salt water” ones. Just as so many of 
all the great cities‘and centers of power in the world are 
located on the sea, from which they derive so much of their 
strength and resources, so.the two or three big educational 
centers must to a great degree dominate and set the pace 
for the rest of our universities and colleges. And we un- 
hesitatingly assert that, were it not for the struggle between 
Harvard and Yale Universities for supremacy, we should 
hear but little about the horrors of football. All the younger 
and weaker institutions naturally look up to and expect 
much guidance and leadership from these old institutions. 
Oxford and Cambridge keep for old England, by their 
emulation, a higher tone of both physical and intellectual 
culture than if they ceased to vie with each other; and so 
in young America Yale and Harvard are keeping close to 
the mother country. And we believe that these two insti- 
tutions—perhaps the University of Pennsylvania and Prince- 
ton may be associated with them—can so arrange and 
direct the rules of the game and its associations, with its 
boisterous éclat, that the game shall not bring down re- 
proaches on their own heads, but may also allow the fresh- 
water cousins to enjoy and profit by it. There is no doubt 
that perfectly fair and unprejudiced judges, umpires, and 
scorers can be found, who, with purified and strengthened. 
regulations, and perhaps more of them, can keep the game. 
within reasonable and healthful lines. And so we, “the 


colleges for the plain people,’ demand of the leaders in 
education in this game, which is of such great value and 
service, that the local institutional pride and prestige may 
be set aside for the great good of the whole Yankee nation; : 
and that such restraint, oversight, and authority be placed 
- over the game that Springfield of ’94 cannot be reproduced 
under any circumstances, with, however, the perfect under- 
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standing that neither antagonist can allow “the pot to call 
the kettle black.” | 

At the same time the great public must learn that the 
era of gymnastics, regular and normal development of the 
body, has come and must stay for the great masses, but 


that at the same time this very fundamental work demands | 


a broader and higher growth of physical prowess, and that 
the world demands and can have the necessary spectacular 
exhibitions without brutality, coarseness, unfairness, or 
indelicacy even. The demand of the public for better 
health, public and individual, more bodily vigor and power, 
is on us, and surely it is for us to recognize it in the Ath- 
letic Age. The Gymnastic Era has done its work; now 
let the Era of Athletics come in and benefit us as much in 
the next ten or twenty years as the Gymnastic Era has in 


the past. 
Amherst College. * 
Taxes in Delaware 


By Priscilla Leonard 


The attention of the public has recently been drawn to 
‘Delaware politics by the Senatorial deadlock in her Legisla- 
ture. Other unique features of the Delaware system have 
thus come into notice; among them the Assessment Laws, 
which are surely the most curious in the United States. 
In al) other commonwealths taxes are a duty imposed on 
all citizens alike; in Delaware they are a privilege en- 
joyed only by those who belong to the dominant party. 

Under the Constitution of Delaware ‘every free male 
citizen of the age of twenty-two years or upward, having 
resided in the State one year next before the election, and 
the last month thereof in the county where he offers his 


vote, and having within two years next before the election © 


paid a county tax which shall have been assessed at least stx 
months before the election, shall enjoy the right of an elector.”’ 
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This, though it establishes the payment of taxes as a neces- 


sary qualification to vote, is not in itself oppressive, and 
worked well until 1873, when the Democratic party, under 
the leadership of Thomas F. Bayard, then Senator from 
the State, saw its opportunity to intrench itself indefi- 
nitely in power by enacting additional tax laws, which have 
ever since been in force. The object of these laws has 
never been denied; it was to accomplish the disfranchise- 
ment of the negro vote, in the first place; and it was found 
so easy and efficacious that the next step was to apply it 
to the whole Republican vote, and thus perpetuate firmly 
the power of the ruling party. The act of 1873 was, in 
part, as follows : 


SECTION 1.—That hereafter it shall be the duty of the col- 
lector of county taxes, in each collection district in this State, to 
give public notice by advertisement, posted in ten or more of the 
most public places in such district, stating in such notices the 
place of residence or of business of such collector, and his readi- 
ness to receive taxes; and it shall also be the duty of each such 
collector as aforesaid, in the month of January, in each year, 
again to give public notice, as aforesaid, of at least ten days, 
which last-mentioned notice shall state the times and places at 
which said collector will attend for the purpose of receiving taxes 
then due and unpaid; and it shall be the duty of the Levy Court 
in every county, upon proof being made to them by the affidavit 
of the collector, verified by oath or affirmation, setting forth that 
he has given notice as required, and that he did attend at the 
times and places designated in such notice for the reception of 
taxes, and did remain for the space of at least five hours in each 

day, and for the period of at least three days,in attendance, Zo 
allow said collector as delinquencies the taxes uncollected by him, 
and the names of such delinquents shall be dropped from the 
assessment list by the Levy Court, and shall not be placed thereon 
again for a period of twelve months from and after the date 
of such allowance. 


It will readily be seen that a delinquent taxpayer, under 
this law, loses his right to vote for two years. This being 
established, the next move was to return a sufficient number 
of Republicans in each district as delinquent to insure the 
election to the Democrats. The collector, when paid, 


must give a receipt containing the full name of the tax- 
payer and the date of payment. 


Without such a tax 
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receipt no voter can even be registered, much less vote. 
The tax must be paid in person and to the collector him- 

self. These provisos contain a power of legal fraud which 

the politicians have developed to the uttermost. Tax 

receipts are signed in blank and distributed to the Demo- 

cratic workers, with the result that no Democrat, however 

penniless or neglectful, is ever returned on the delinquent 

list. On the other hand, no Republican can get a tax 

receipt without strenuous effort. The collector invariably. 
fixes his five hours exactly in the working part of the day, | 
taking a recess from twelve to two, so that any Republican 
workman must lose a day’s wages at least to pay his poll 
tax. In some instances a long line of Democratic workers, 
admitted through a rear door, are examined at interminable 
length by the collector as to names, residence, ages, etc., 
taking up hours of time, while the crowd of Republicans, 
with their money in their hands, are kept waiting until, when 
the last pretext is exhausted, there is only time to receive 
ten or twelve of them on the list that day. Sometimes, as 
at the last election, the collector is conveniently ill for two 
days out of the three designated in the notice. The spec- 
tacle is then presented of people crowding and struggling © 
to pay taxes and refused any opportunity todo so. There 
are current stories as to collectors having been hunted with 
shot-guns, threatened with lynching, or pursued to feigned 
death-beds by determined taxpayers; but the facts are 
quite bad enough without exaggeration. 

Of course prominent citizens and owners of real estate 
canrot be trifledwith. It is the rank and file who suffer— 
the mechanics, the tenant farmers, the farm laborers, the 
mill and factory hands. Every district in the State is 
carefully mapped out and arranged so that enough votes 
shall be blocked out in each county to insure victory. In 
desperate cases the Levy Court drops a sufficient number 
of names off the list to turn the balance. This expedient. 
alone saved Kent County in the last election from going 
Republican. One hundred names were boldly dropped, 
and although public sentiment, even among Democrats, 
was strongly aroused and the Superior Court was appealed 
to, nothing could be done; it was strictly legal, though un- 
doubtedly fraudulent. 7 

The clergyman of one of our prominent churches, a 
Virginian and a Democrat, told me that just after he came 
to his charge here he was visited one evening by a man 
who inquired if he was a Democrat. ‘“ Yes,” answered the 
Rev. Mr. ‘“‘Then here is something for you,” and 
he handed a sealed envelope to the clergyman, who opened 
it and found a tax receipt made out to his name. ‘But — 
I have not paid my taxes,” said he, bewildered. ‘Oh, 
that’s all right!’ said his visitor, meaningly ; upon which 
Mr. handed him back the receipt and ordered him 
out of the house. The New Castle County Collector 
has been before the courts several times, but the juries 
invariably disagree, being composed of Democrats and 
Republicans. 

Once off the list, it is well-nigh impossible to get on again, 
as the assessor here comes into play, and is even more 
evasive than the collector. Citizens must apply to him in 
person, and furnish proof of their identity, age, and resi- 
dence, proving these things by the oath of “a respectable 
freeholder,” which the assessor alone is empowered to ad- 
minister. A written affidavit is of no use. Although both 
assessors and collectors are liable, on the statute-book, 
to fine and imprisonment if they evade the receipt of taxes,. 
and test cases have been made, yet there has never been 
a conviction under the law. ; | 

The bribery which now dominates Delaware politics is. 
the direct result of the assessment laws. When the money 
for a man’s taxes is given to him, and he is further paid 
liberally for hunting up the collector, and sticking to him. 
until he forces him to receive the tax, the most determined 
collector is often obliged to yield. Accordingly, large 
sums of money are spent by the Republican managers in 
thus encouraging their voters to persevere. The $35,000 
which Mr. Addicks sent to Sussex County last November 
was partly used in this way. Besides this, tax receipts. 
were bought and sold by hundreds. Five dollars apiece 
was a fair price, and ten dollars not an exorbitant one.. 
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Unfaithful Democratic workers traded freely even with the 
negroes. The whole State is demoralized on the tax ques- 
tion, and the worst feature is that the Republican party, 
while remonstrating loudly against the Democrats, has no 
desire to destroy the system, but only to get hold of the 
machinery itself. It is a perfected instrument of power, 
which no politician could wish to see annihilated. 


The American Defect 
A Nature Sermon | 
By Theodore F. Seward 


The great defect of the American character is unspirit- 
uality—a lack of perception with regard to the things of the 
inner life, the life of the soul. When we stop to consider 
it, we see that it could not well have been otherwise. The 
first task of the young and growing nation was to master 
the physical forces of the continent and utilize its vast re- 
sources. Attention was thus inevitably fixed upon external 
things. For the time being, the external and material ap- 
peared to be of prime importance. , Side by side with that 
influence went another overwhelming appeal to human 
nature in the opportunities for amassing wealth which an 
opening country afforded. The result in the national char- 
acter is expressed by the word unspirituality. The evil 
has developed so gradually and is so deep-seated that we 
.as a people scarcely realize its existence. Its influence is 
subtle and all-pervading. Several years ago a distinguished 
Japanese visitor was met by a reception committee in New 
York City. Every attention was paid to him, and especial 
care was taken to show him the glories of the metropolis, 
its noble public buildings and elegant private residences, 
its manufactories, Central Park, and the Metropolitan 
Museum, After the tour was concluded the guest said: 
‘‘T observe that the Americans are not a religious peo- 
ple. You have shown me wonderful evidences of your 
material prosperity. In Japan we would show you our 
_ places of worship and all that belongs to our religious 
This was not spoken sarcastically. It was simply 
an inevitable impression from the spirit he saw mani- 
fested. 

Was he not right? What is our national standard of 
judgment? It is success. What is the criterion of suc- 
cess in the business world? Is it honesty, integrity, nobil- 
ity of character? Nothing of the kind. It is money, and 
only money. What is the standard of success in the 
churches? Is it depth of piety, Christliness of life and 
conduct? No, it is numbers, prosperity, external results. 

The evil is not limited to religion. It exists equally in 
literature, in art, in education. There is no nation on the 

earth so far from nature as our own nation. How many 
are there of our sixty-five million inhabitants who can enter 
into the sentiment of these words: “‘Sympathy of nature 
with the human race, the indescribable innacence and be- 
neficence of nature—of sun and wind and rain, of summer 
and winter—such health, such cheer, they afford forever! 
and such sympathy have they ever with our race, that all 
nature would be affected, and the sun’s brightness fade, 
and the winds would sigh humanely, and the clouds rain 
tears, and the woods shed their leaves and put on mourn- 
ing in midsummer, if any man should for a just cause grieve. 
Shall I not have intelligence with the earth? Am I not 
partly leaves and vegetable mold myself ?” 

It is true that this is the language of an American— 
Thoreau. But Thoreau was regarded by most of his 
fellow-citizens in this great republic as a semi-idict, and the 

only reason he is not so regarded now is that he is dead. 
If he were living in his cabin by Walden Pond at the present 
time, he would still be under the same censure of not know- 
ing how to make money. : 

See how the Japanese sympathize with nature! In the 
spring they go in parties to the mountains to revel in the 
beauty of the fresh-born leaves and blossoms. In the 


autumn they go to enjoy the brilliancy of the foliage. In 
winter, after a fall of snow, they go in companies to an 
elevated point and drink in the picture of a world clothed 
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in virgin whiteness, and trees clad in robes that have 
descended out of heaven. A Japanese student in an 
American university said to one of the professors after a 
snow-storm, ‘Where can I go to see the snow?” “Qh, 
anywhere in the street,” said the sapient professor. The 
innocent pagan never suspected that he was in a Christian 
country where people are so busy making money that they 
never have time for spring excursions or autumn excursions 
or winter excursions, for no more utilitarian purpose than 
just to look at the landscape. He did not know that the 
capacity for seeing the spiritual side of nature is almost 
atrophied in the American character. 

The same evil is seen in the realm of education. To 
teach the pupil howto get a living has thus far been the end 
and aim of school instruction. It is, happily, true that 
this standard is now being somewhat rapidly changed. 
But the actual progress is very slight. The perception of 
educational principles is of the weakest. One who is very 
deeply interested in a prominent and signally useful educa- 
tional institution, which, as representing new ideas, is not 
yet self-sustaining, bears the following testimony: We 
began in a small way, with the purpose only of training the 
children of the poor to sew, to cook, to use simple tools. — 
As a philanthropic work we had no difficulty in getting all 
the money we needed from wealthy people. As time went on 
it became our evident duty to enlarge our plan, and pre- 
pare teachers to carry on a similar work in all parts of the 
country. Butwhile it was easy to raise money on the basis 
of philanthropy, it is exceedingly difficult to induce rich 
people to contribute on the basis of education, although in 
our case itis merely a way of increasing and extending our 
philanthropic work. 

Discerning people who attended the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago were impressed with. the 
calmness of spirit and repose of manner so apparent in 
all the Oriental delegates. Peace was written om their 
faces, and their movements were dignified and free from 
every suggestion of haste. Why this contrast with the 
everlasting hurry and struggle of Occidental nations, and 
more especially of our own nation? A remark of Mr. 
Mozoomdar gives a key to the problem. He said that the 
members of the Brahmo-Somaj as a rule are very, very poor, 
yet they voluntarily contribute to his maintenance while 
he goes up into the mountains and spends several months 
of each year in meditation and cultivation of the inner life. 
They do this because they believe that spirituality is a 
positive force, and that their leader will receive a power 
by his communings with God which he will use for the 
benefit of their own souls. Can we imagine such a case 
in this land of freedom, where the absolute liberty of the 
individual results chiefly in his sacrificing the finer in- 
stincts and capacities of his nature for the one end of 
making money ? 

There is a proof of the unspirituality of the American 
mind which is_all the stronger because it does not appar- 
ently belong to the realm of spiritual things. This proof 
is the corruption which is found in our large cities. Why 
does the corruption exist? Simply because we, the people, 
have allowed our nobler qualities to be sacrificed to the 
love of gain. We surrender our liberties to rings and 
bosses. We suffer loss in our schools, our parks, our 
public buildings, everywhere and in everything, rather than 
run the slightest risk of loss in our bank account. But 
the everlasting Father is dealing with us. ‘Those who are 
disposed to worship money find their god in a sadly 
shrunken and demoralized condition in these days. It is 
a sharp lesson, but we are learning it. America cannot 
help returning to higher and better things, for they are her 
birthright. -No nation has a grander basis for religious life. 
Our nation was founded by men of the sternest religious 
type. It purchased its liberty by blood and self-sacrifice. 


It sealed its purchase of universal freedom by one of the 


mightiest wars of history. The unspirituality and worldli- 


ness into which it has drifted is but an incidental result of 


a century’s struggle with material forces and the prosperity 
which naturally accompanied that struggle. The true 
undercurrent of religious feeling is sure to reassert itself. 
It is already beginning to do so, and no question is more 
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vital and pressing to-day than that of knowing how to 
foster and develop the better tendency. 

One agency of inestimable value to this end is already 
provided—the kindergarten. In this heavenly institution 
(for so, in its best estate, it may be truly characterized) 
the child is taught to observe the processes of nature, and 
to learn some of the many lessons she is ever ready to 
impart. A foundation is there laid for a normal and 
healthy growth of a// the powers and faculties. A supple- 
ment to the kindergarten is now being provided in the 
‘School Garden” of Germany, Belgium, and Austria. It 
is another evidence of the blindness of our progressive (?) 
educators in America that this great system has been grow- 
ing in those countries for more than a quarter of a century, 
and has become firmly established there without receiving 
the slightest attention here. The. plan is to have about 
an acre of ground around each school-house, and to devote 
a portion of the school hours in summer to the study of 
trees, shrubs, flowers, and small plants. In winter the 
work is continued by teaching various necessary manipula- 
tions in propagating plants and grafting trees. The result 
is that children become deeply interested in the pursuits of 
rural life, and many more are led to be farmers than in the 
years before school gardens were established. Itis needless 
to enlarge upon the immense value of this system in bring- 
ing a people into more wholesome relations with nature. 

Eyery patriotic American citizen who is also a devout 
Christian enjoys recalling the many evidences of provi- 
dential guidance in our national history. The landing of 
the pilgrims on a bleak New England coast rather than 
the more hospitable southern shore for which they set out ; 
the raising up of Washington to create the nation, and of 
Lincoln to preserve its unity—these and numberless other 
indications of providential care are agreeable and profitable 
subjects of contemplation. Is there not an evidence of 
providential supervision which we have thus far failed to 
consider? It is inconceivable that God should preserve 
us politically and neglect us spiritually. As we begin to 
realize our spiritual deficiencies, we are also led to observe 
that men have been raised up, not only to create and pre- 
serve our national autonomy, but equally to lay the founda- 
tion for a broader and truer culture, for a perception and 
enjoyment of the spiritual side of life. Horace Mann was 
an educator with a truly spiritual vision. His legacy to 
America was an ideal of human development which a few 
pedagogical leaders are now striving to establish as a 
universal standard. Audubon and Thoreau were similar 
pioneers in the realm of nature. They have a number of 
worthy successors in this generation. John Burroughs, 
Edith Thomas, and others of that type are. doing an edu- 
cational work of immeasurable importance because they 
have the gift of observation, which Burroughs himself thus 
describes: ‘‘Observation is selective and detective. A 
real observer begets warmth and joy in the mind. To see 
things in detail as they lie about you, and enumerate them, 
is not observation; but to see the significant things, to 
seize the quick movement and gesture, toe disentangle the 
threads of relation, to know the nerves that thrill from the 
nerves that bind, or the typical and vital from the common- 
place and mechanical—that is to be an observer.” 

Such observers are those whose names are given above, 
and to their faculty for seeing wisely is added the gift of 
describing magnetically. It is a part, and a most valuable 
part, of their equipment for the educational work they are 
doing, that the charm of their literary style is an element 
of attractiveness superadded to the interest of the subjects 
they treat of. Thus many readers who are interested in 
nature, but as yet only to a very moderate degree, may 
have their feeble appreciation kindled to enthusiasm by 
the grace of diction which goes with the description. 

How can those who realize our national defect help in 
overcoming it? Bycalling attention to it. By recommend- 
ing books which have a tendency to spiritualize the thought 
and life of the reader. But most of all by becoming them- 
selves more spiritual. Ruskin has given us one of his wise 
suggestions in the following words: 


Never lose an opportunity of seeing anything beautiful. Beauty 
is God’s handwriting—a wayside sacrament: welcome it in every 
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fair face, every fair sky, every fair flower, and thank Him for it 
who is the Fountain of loveliness, and drink it in simply and 
earnestly with your eyes; it is a charmed draught, a cup of 
blessing. 

I seldom pass those hapless loungers who haunt every water- 
ing-place without thinking sadly how much more earnest, happy, 
and good men and women they might be if the veil were but lifted 
from their eyes and they could learn to behold that glory of God 
which is all around them like an atmosphere, while they, un- 
conscious of what and where they are, wrapt up each in his little 
selfish world of vanity and interest, gaze lazily around them at 
earth, sea, and sky— | 

And have no speculation in those eyes 
Which they do glare withal.—-Charles Kingsley. 


Around the Corner of Asia 


By William Frederick Dix 


The deck presents a scene of animation even at day- 
break. The Syrian deck-passengers are awaking and roll- 
ing up their sleeping-rugs and cooking coffee and little 
messes for their morning meal. Crouching upon a bright 
Persian prayer-carpet in a corner, an old sheik in white 
turban and white robes is facing toward Mecca and chant- 
ing his matutinal petition to Allah. A mile away over the 
stretch of smooth sea, scaling into a myriad tiny crinkles 
with the breeze, a long, low line of hills shows the coast of 
Asia Minor. From behind these the sun is just glimpsing. 
A thin veil of haze hides the line where the shore meets 
the water, and above the feathery green trees of the moun- _ 
tains lies the line of white snow, of the freshness of apple- | 
blossoms, pink with the rising sun. 3 

Packed in a niche between the hills lies a cluster of trim 
brown walls and yellow roofs, one side stretching out in an 
attenuated line to the right till it spreads into the semblance 
of a huge paw jutting out into the harbor. Over all is the 
crisp sky, fresh and clear in the early morning, before it is 
glazed by the heat of noonday. | 3 

This is the town of Tarabulus-esh-Sham, called Tripoli, 
on the coast of Asia Minor, a night’s sail north of Beirut. 
Far behind, not seen from the harbor, is the range of the 
Lebanon Hills; and two days’ journey from the coast, just 
beyond the Anti-Lebanons, is the city of Damascus. The 
domains of the Sultan reach across the Bosphorus from 
Constantinople and occupy the entire coast that bounds 
the Mediterranean on the east down through Syria and 
Palestine to the Red Sea; and his influence extends along 
the north coast of Africa even to the Atlantic. As one 
goes north from Arabia he notices that the natives of one 
locality differ more or less strongly from those of another, 
in a general way growing less like the Arab or Bedouin 
and more like the Turk. 

Here the men are heavy-bearded and muscular, wearing, 
with dignity and grace, long brown and white striped 
robes of coarse woven wool, and head coverings of flowing 
silk scarfs, with thick strands of camel’s-hair rope wound 
about the top of the head. The boatmen who struggle 
among themselves to secure us as passengers for the shore 
are wonderfully stalwart, and rather fierce-looking, as they 
shout and gesticulate to us on the deck above them, with 
the sunlight falling on their strongly marked faces. ae 

These boatmen are seen the entire length of Palestine 
and Syria, wherever ships touch, as there are no docks and 
few harbors. Passengers and cargoes must all be un- 
loaded into these tiny skiffs that come cockling out over 
the waves to cluster about the bottom of the gangway like 
flies about a speck of sugar, the moment a ship drops 
anchor. But here few passengers are found, as the stream 
of travel passes by from Beirut, either to Smyrna or Athens 
or the Dardanelles; and this odd, fascinating bit of the 
coast, with its quaint seaports from which start inland 
caravans bound for the Euphrates, for Babylon, and even 
as far as Bagdad, is overlooked. Commercially, however, 
this coast is important, and French and Russian freight 
steamers unload cargoes of European merchandise, to be 
loaded on white dromedaries from Bagdad and carried on 
weary, silent caravan-marches across the desert. In return, 
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these caravans will bring scents and spices, rugs, arms, — 
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and silks; and in the teeming bazars ashore one finds a 
rare store of Oriental treasures. 

At the poft we find a tram-car that carries us through 
flowering orange and lemon groves to the town proper ; 
and, alighting, we at once plunge into the narrow, dark 
streets, overcrowded and dirty. In the small shops are 
articles of coarse dress, heavy woolen garments, sandals, 
swords, and turbans. The bake-shops display rich pastry 
and mysterious sweetmeats. 
with a large round pan divided into partitions radiating 
from the center. In each is a different kind of sweet 
candy. ‘Two places are empty, and above the pan is a 
dial. A small boy stops and hands the proprietor of this 
diminutive gamb'ing-machine a copper, then spins the 
dial. Slower and slower it goes, while we all watch it with 
absorbing interest; and when it finally stops over one of 
the empty spaces, we show our disappointment far more 
than the boy—who, with the unchanged face of Moham- 
medan fatalism, hands out another copper and wins a piece 
of ‘“‘ Turkish delight” at the second —— of that fasci- 
nating dial. 

Slowly we win our way up the steep streets to the citadel 
crowning thetown. Diminutive donkeys laden with heavy 
panniers push us to the wall, and thick-set porters go grunt- 
ing past with enormous bales on their backs. Everything 
must be carried in this way, as no wheeled vehicles could 
pass through the narrow, roughly paved alleys. At one 
place a bale of wheat, weighing, our dragoman tells us, 
four hundred pounds, is lifted to the shoulders of one 
porter, who staggers a hundred paces or more with it before 
his strength fails and he is forced to drop it. 

From beside the decrepit guns of the old citadel the 
view is charming, with the closely packed city, gashed with 
irregular streets and glistening with many white domes, at 
our feet, and the blue bay just beyond the long line of 
cypress-trees along the shore. 

As a man from the plains remarked, when he visited the 
mountains, that he could not see the scenery on account 
of them—*‘ they always shut out the view ’’—so a “ Frank,”’ 
used to cities with broad and generous streets, feels that 
he cannot form an adequate idea of an Oriental town, he 
is so closely shut in by the narrow lanes. It is almost 
impossible to go about alone; one finds one’s self in a maze 
of alleys and courts and of ways that end abruptly or lead 
to private yards or open rooms where one is not welcome. 

These Asia Minor towns, extending from Beirut to 
Smyrna, are unique. not so much in structure, for they 
are all Turkish and degenerate, but as being foci of cara- 
van routes, and many a quaint costume and j of patois 
is to be noticed among them. 

Over summer seas we steam along again for a few after- 
noon hours, put in at Latakia, and, just where Syria ends 
and Asia Minor proper begins, at the angle where the coast- 
line turns from north to west, we run into the straggling 
town of Alexandretta. 

From here the hazardous overland journey is made by 
camel and camp to the river Euphrates, and the traveler 
must organize a strong, well-armed guard to be protected 
against roving Bedouin robbers. 
river on a raft to Babylon, and, after exploring its ruins, 
cross the country eastward to the Tigris, and go thence by 
water to Bagdad, the Persian capital. 

From the deck we look out upon the port, with its line 


of white-plastered, terra-cotta-roofed. houses, each with 


many windows and some with open, arched verandas. A 
fine, bold range of mountains rises behind them, the sides 
covered with low trees, dwarfing into bushes as they ascend, 
and these at last are hidden under the snows of the sum- 
mits, not yet melted by the spring sunshine. 

The town is small, with a street of picturesque shops 
containing native arms and stuffs. The men wear brilliant 
coats of red-patterned cloth, woven in hand-looms, and the 
women are less completely veiled than usual. 

Not many miles beyond lies Mersina, the port of Tarsus, 
the birthplace of Saul. A little railway runs thither 
through a rich cotton-producing country, and, after half an 
hour’s run, the native, turbaned guard calls out “‘ Tarsus ”’ 
in quite an ‘American manner. 
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missionary meets us and conducts us in a ramshackle vehicle 


. to the mission house. 


Here, in the city of the great tent,maker—that most 
striking of Biblical figures—is still to be seen what is 
supposed to be his “house.” There is a rude stone hut, : 
covering a few stone steps leading down several feet to a 
place where some rough- hewn foundation-stones are dimly 
seen. And here, too, is “St. Paul’s Well,” into whose depths 
it is not at all unlikely that the great preacher gazed, as in 
later years he gazed into the dark depths of human souls. 

The mission now in the little village was founded by 
Elliott F. Shepard, who, when he died, left $100,000 for its 
Nearly one hundred young natives are instructed 
here in various studies and in Christian beliefs, and many 
go out from these walls on missions similar to that of their 
great compatriot, fired by his example to do for their own 
people what he did for all Christendom. Many of the 
young men live here, and the dormitory is supplied with 
clean beds, with pillows and coverings and simple furniture. 

. The town itself is but a collection of mud-brick huts, a. 
few lines of masonry buildings, with streets shaded under 
rough wooden awnings, and shops that display native-baked 
breads, clothing, and iron and tin ware. The women here, 
strange to say, are unveiled and bareheaded, wearing loose 
colored jackets and waists and thin, baggy trousers, and 
the colors are vivid reds, blues, and yellows. 

As we sail away from this fascinating coast the clouds 
are inky black, the sea an angry green. The sun bursts 
through a cloud-rift low in the west, and lights the long 
line of white houses at the harborend. These seem a 
shaft of light flashing out into the darkness. The wind is 
breaking off the tops of the waves, and each bubble in the 
foam sparkles. A few white gulls skim low over the water, 
in sharp contrast to the green, dark background. 


The Grecian archipelago ! 

We look forward across the glittering water, and see, 
rising from its blue surface, the soft blue side of a moun- 
tain which mounts and melts into the great bank of nebu- 
lous clouds, caressing, half hiding, and blending with the 
snow-covered summit. One sees the blue sea, the blue sky, 
the soft blue mountain, growing white as it rises till its top 
can scarce be told from the cloud. It is wonderfully ideal 
and poetical. Here, hid from mortal eye and ken, dwelt the 
gods of the Grecian mythology—for this is Mount Olympus. 

Behind us, scarcely below the horizon, are the minarets 
of Moslem mosques ; before us, the classic gateway to the 
west—Olympus deserted by her divinities. We turn from 
the mosques of a religion of to-day, and we see the monu- 
ment of a sister religion that has but preceded it into an 
eternity of extinction. We leave the Oriental world behind 
us to become a world of memories, and enter the cradle-land 
where grew the elements of our own Occidental civilization. 

And in this little corner of Asia Minor, where lived and 
labored one Saul of Tarsus—St. Paul the Apostle—there 
were unfolded the germs of an influence born to him from 
One greater than he, which was to become a menace to 
those domed mosques; which would muffle Olympus in 
clouds of oblivion, and pass through this gateway of the 
west to bless and glorify all nations of the earth. 


The Poet 


He came ; I met him face to face, 

And shrank amazed, dismayed ; I saw 
No patient depth, no tender grace, 

No prophet of the eternal law. 


But weakness fretting to be great, 
Self-consciousness with sidelong eye, 
The impotence that dares not wait 
For honor, crying ‘ This is I.” 


The tyrant of a sullen hour, 
He frowned away our mild content ; 
And insight only gave him power 
To see the slights that were not meant. 
— Selected. 
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The Measure of Progressive Effort 


The question of the social relations of the rich to the 
poor and of the poor to the rich is one of the most important 
questions we face to-day. We use the word “social” as 
expressing an existing relation between the rich and the poor. 
The truth is that a social relation is one that depends on 
personal selection. For this reason the rich man or woman 
who attempts to establish social relations with the poor from 
a sense of duty defeats his or her own object. You cannot 
establish such relations on a basis of duty. They exist, 


and can exist, only on a basis of selection and affinity. A 
group of wealthy people can open a hall and gather an — 


audience, and give pleasure for an evening to that audience, 
but that is a limited good. Giving social opportunity to 
the poor man is not hiring a hall and hanging out a notice 
that a free entertainment will be given. Giving social 
opportunity to the poor man is making it possible for 
him to invite his friends, personally or by letter, to 
. some house or hall that has become to him a social center. 
That, and that alone, means social opportunity to the poor. 
More good can be done by getting together a group of 
poor people who have chosen the audience, who have 
expressed their feeling to their neighbors by giving those 
neighbors a social opportunity, than can be accomplished 
with a thousand gathered promiscuously from the streets. 
And this is possible only when the educated or the rich man 
realizes that the poor man has an absolute right to choose 
his own friends; that the rich man has no right to impose, 
even for two hours, uncongenial companionship upon any 
man or woman. 

One is sometimes puzzled to decide which has done the 
poor man’s family the greatest harm, the saloons or the 
philanthropists. The latter have organized big girls’ clubs 
and little girls’ clubs, little boys’ clubs and big boys’ clubs, 
women’s clubs and men’s clubs, but where has thére been 
a family club? One can count on the fingers of one’s 
hands the places in New York where the family of the poor 
man is treated as a unit, and we all know that it is not a 
family life unless it is a unit. Every scheme of philan- 
thropy, whether in the Church or out of the Church, that 
does not, somewhere in that scheme, consider the family 
as .a unit; that does not, at some point in its plan, 
create a nucleus for the development of the social life of 
the family as a whole, is inadequate, is failing to accom- 
plish the good that is possible. If it is a mothers’ club of 
a kindergarten, see to it that sometime in the course of the 
month the fathers, the brothers, and the sisters who work 
are brought together by invitation of the mothers at a cen- 
ter where a social evening is possible. Think of it! Is 
it not criminal that a man and a woman, the father and 


mother of nine children, all born and brought up in the city 


of New York, could look in the face of a friend and say, 
“This is the first time that we have been out together for 
an evening in eighteen years!” ‘ Why?” ‘“ Because there 
was: no place to go but the saloons, and we don’t take our 
wives to saloons,” was the husband’s answer. When one 
stops to think that the development of the human race is 
gauged, that the upward progress is marked, from the 
period where man develops social instincts, and then real- 
izes that at the close of the nineteenth century the stage 


of evolution reached by our philanthropic effort is not yet 


at the point where the social instinct of the family is 
recognized, it is appalling. 

Philanthropic clubs organized by the rich for the individ- 
ual only disintegrate the family life of the poor. They 
should be stopped. There should not be: such a thing 
tolerated as a club that does not make social opportunity 
for the families of the members. Every honest man or 
woman who has worked in clubs which recognize only the 
individual knows that the individual has been developed at 
the expense, too often, of the family. A critic has been 
made; iconoclasts have been developed who can destroy, 
but not build up. A thousand times better to let the poor 
man’s family alone, with its family love as the center of its 
life, than to just open the door of knowledge to some member 
wide enough for him to see his defects, and not wide enough 
for him to learn how to overcome them. The mother’s 
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night, the family night, should be the social center at least — 


one evening in each month during the year in every club 


in the poor man’s neighborhood that exists to-day. Give 
social opportunity to the individual that he may broaden 
his conception of his relation to his own family and to his | 


neighbor’s. 


An Appeal and What Came of It 


The following incident has a moral lesson so evident as 
to make its application unnecessary. : 

Three weeks ago a woman told the following story to one 
of the editors of this paper : . 

A man and his wife, in medium circumstances, spent the 
summer on a farm where a young mother and her baby of 
a year old were living. ‘The mother was a relative of the 
farmer, and had been deserted by her husband just pre- 
vious to her child’s birth. She was supporting herself and 
her child by doing housework. : 

The city woman became deeply interested in the baby, 
and kept it with her as much as possible. The season 
closed, and the city woman found that the little baby had 
settled itself in her heart. The second spring came, and then 
there was no question as to where she wanted to go; board 
for a long season was engaged at the farm-house. When the 
second summer ended, the baby came to New York with its 
adopted father and mother. Now life was full. Love had 
its completion in the love of a man and a woman for a little 
child. Four happy years passed, and then the adopted 
mother found herself a widow, without means of support or > 
knowledge that would make her self-supporting. She could 
not care for herself, and she felt she had no right to keep 
possession of the child. He was very handsome, and so 
remarkable mentally that when the teachers of the school 
heard of the financial straits of the mother, and that she 
intended to put the child in an institution, they held a con- 
ference to devise some method of co-operation that would 
keep the child in his home. This was not possible, and 
the child must be provided for by some other means. Was 
it possible for The Outlook to do anything for the child’? 

Just at this time one of the editors knew that a baby had 
been taken from a home in New Jersey, leaving a husband 
and wife desolate. The story of the little boy was written 
and sent to them. The early morning found the sorrowing 
mother in this office. The child was at least three years 
older than she wished the child to be who must be found 
for her. Yet perhaps this boy needed her more than any - 
child in the world. At least she would consider what 
could be done for him; her husband was interested, and 
they would consult and decide what could be done. 

A letter came from her. ‘Can you not have the boy at 
We will bring him out to spend a 
couple of days with us. We sail a week later, and this is 
our only opportunity to get acquainted with him. If we 
decide to take him finally, we will provide for his care until 
our return,” was the gist of the letter. 

This message was forwarded to the one who had brought 
the child to our attention, with the request that an answer 
be sent stating whether it was possible to have the boy 
meet on the date specified the two who might make love, 
home, and education possible for him. No answer was 
received, and a second letter was sent. Saturday came, © 
bringing the messenger for the child three times to the 
office. 

The Monday after a letter was received saying : 

“‘T am sorry that I have been so busy that I could not 
answer your letters ;’ and that was the only reference to 
the boy. 

A little child, helpless and dependent, is deprived of 
everything that is necessary for his natural development, 
and becomes an inmate of an institution, because a woman 
thought she could not command five minutes’ leisure. 

Tell me with whom you associate, and I will tell you who you 
are; if I know what it is with which you occupy yourself, I 
know what you may become.—Goethe. 
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‘¢ The Empire of Routine” 
By Anna M. Fowler 


Robert Louis Stevenson, in enumerating in one cf his 
essays certain things which youth holds in contempt, in- 
cludes what he most expressively styles “the empire of 
routine.” That routine is ruler over so vast a multitude 
that it may well be considered monarch of an empire, is a 
forceful idea and full of truth. Of its subjects, some it 
rules with an iron rod, others with silken chains; but it is 
master of all. Work, as we know, is the law of life, but 
routine labor is the salvation of society, for without it the 
mechanic industries, ‘the sciences, and the arts would come 
to a standstill, the world would cease. to progress, and 
civilization would return to savagery. 

Youth is always impatient of control, and to it the word 
routine is but another word for bondage. The wisdom of 
_ a man bearing the yoke in his youth is that enforced daily 
labor is not only. good for the body, but is often the soul’s 
salvation. It necessitates self-control, and gets the mind 
and brain into a habit of working under certain conditions. 
Not what one would like to do, but what one must do, is 
the discipline that fits and strengthens one to do better a 
choice of work when the time comes to do it. 

There is a good deal of talk nowadays about the Gospel 
of Drudgery and its Blessedness, but drudgery is: not a 
pleasant word, nor is duty for that matter, though true man- 
hood and womanhood will brace up to the latter, and seek 
through the spiritual vision to look upon the common task 
as something better than drudgery. -That word suggests 
a low plane of thought. If a duty, however humble, be 
undertaken with desire and intent to benefit some person 
or thing through its performance, the action will male 
doubly for blessedness. 

It is not always because such or such work is disteane 
ful that so many chafe and murmur under its rule, but 
there are temperaments which will not brook well-ordered, 
regulated, systematic, routinelabor. It grows monotonous 
to them in that it is habitual, while their desire is for 
change, continual change. In the empire of routine they 
are unwilling subjects, and rebellion is in their hearts. To 
them the yoke is not easy nor the burden light. ‘Temper- 
ament, alas! has wrecked many a life; but God is merciful 
and will make allowances where man is ever too prone to 

condemn. 

But the workers:are not the only ones in this vast empire, 
though they are those who come under the dominion of 
routine with most abiding good to themselves. The-so- 
called society men and women who turn night into day and 
day into night in a never-ending, unceasing round of fash- 
ionable life are the real slaves of routine. They could 
tell, if they would, how exacting are the demands of such a 
life to him or her who engages deeply in it—what a cease- 
less treadmill it becomes, and how disastrous to health, 
Spirits, nerves, and pocket is a routine of mere pleasure. 
The votaries of fashion become the slaves of society because 
they must move and have their being according to its 
dictum, ever going and appearing where it leads. They 
must change home, scene, climate, and amusement, but 
there is never time or opportunity for rest. This is the 
routine which youth in its inexperience covets, not that of 
which it is contemptuous. 


The New York Sewing-School Exhibit © 


battle the soldiers and officers who rode white horses were 
at once ranked in the minds of the others as foolhardy and 


The increasing public interest in education was never 
more clearly shown than in the exhibit and the attendance 
at the Waldorf Hotel in New York on May 3 and 4, under 
the auspices of the New York Association of Sewing- 
Schools. Here, placed in natural sequence, was the work 
of more than fifty schools connected with the Association. 
Not only was the work represented, but the principals of 
the schools and the teachers were present to explain, dis- 


cuss, compare the work shown, getting and giving ideas, 


There were exhibits from the Board Schools of London, 
and the schools of Germany, France, and Switzerland. 
The New York Association of Sewing-Schools has a 
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large and an increasing membership throughout the coun- 
try. The Association was formed in 1893, and the recent 
exhibition was the second given under its auspices. It is 
unsectarian in creed and in method, and by its constitu- 
tion and history has proved itself in the highest and best 
sense eclectic. 
Its history begins at the point when it was first realized 


that the sewing-schools must be conducted under a differ- 


ent system if the returns were to bear any relation to the 
effort and the expense. The teachers must be taught; 
the lessons must be systematized; there must be a begin- 
ning and an aim for both the teacher and the taught; the 
system must represent evolution from ignorance to knowl- 
edge, not the chance idea of the moment. It must be made, 
first of all, educational; charity was the field that must be 
kept apart from instruction. The first step of the Associa- 
tion was the forming of a class of one hundred women who 
would use their leisure, first to acquire the knowledge, and 
then to apply it in the schools. This year the practical 
work has been continued, and to it has been added what 


“might be called the literature and science of this depart- 


ment of manual training, through lectures and practical - 
demonstrations in the best schools. 

The exhibit justified the claim of the experts in manual 
training that its influence is moral, that it trains the mind 
to the ideal of truth. The work of the brain may be false, 
but it cannot be so self-evident as the work of the hands 
if false. The use of tools makes every inaccurate move- 
ment visible. The work of the hands must be true to be 
good. Bad work marks the worker, and proves its value- 
lessness to him by evidence which he must acknowledge. 
When one’s hand is trained to truth in his childhood, he is 
influenced by its power, and values that which he sees 
commands respect ; he respects, because it is true, his work, 
which is apart from and yet a part of himself. 


Riding the White Horse 
By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


A boy of seven years, delighting in an array of birthday 
presents, was dared by his sister to throw his gifts into the 
garden well. He did it before a number of admiring little 
girls, and thought himself a great hero. His uncle, who had 
been a celebrated general in the Civil War, found him later 
in the day crying over his loss. ‘My dear, you must 
beware of riding white horses,” was his reply to the wonder- 
ing child. 

The little sister who had dared him jumped up in a row- 
boat one day, crying, ‘“‘Who is afraid?’ She came to 


, grief, naturally, and inflicted a ducking on her innocent 


friends in the boat with her. ‘So it is you,” her uncle 
said at the dinner-table, ‘you who like to ride on white 
horses !”’ 

An older brother, just back from Europe, in relating his 
adventures in the Alps, told of a young woman who climbed 
with his party to the top of Mont Blanc. On reaching 
the summit she asked the guide to lift her on his back, in 
order that she might be able to say that she had climbed 
higher than any one else in the world. 

‘‘ She rode up, so to speak,” commented the General, 
whimsically, ‘“‘ on one of our white horses.” 

‘‘ What is it you mean, uncle?” asked the young people. 
‘‘ Our horses are brown, and we never ride them. Tell us, 
please.”’ 

So, as they gathered around him, ie told them how in 


eager to court attention. The rider of a white horse was 
as inviting a mark to the enemy’s sharpshooters as the 
bull’s-eye of a target toa marksman. He seemed to say 
to the enemy, “ Shoot me, if you dare.” He endangered 
not only his own life, so valuable to his country, but the 
lives of his innocent comrades who were stationed near 
him. 

Riding the white horse is a common trait of the age— 
the desire to be conspicuous, if only by a badge, a bit of 
ribbon. These riders are apt to dress in scarlet when 
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others wear black or brown ; to affect plaids when stripes 


- are the rule; to delight in the largest sleeves, the widest 


skirts, the tiniest hats the shops afford. The girl who 
saunters up and down the principal thoroughfares of the 
city ; the girl who indulges in loud conversation on the 
street, or in startling expressions that savor of slang; the 
girl who smokes cigarettes and tipples a little at a so-called 
soda-fountain, rides a white horse that is sure, sooner or 
later, to throw his helpless rider into the mud or over the 


precipice of society. 


A Lesson for Tom 


A Story for Young People 
By Sydney Dayre 


“Go on there, you lazy brute! Move along, I say!” 

Tom was driving the cows from the pasture to be milked 
in the barnyard of the farm. He liked to do it, for he 
lived in the city, and things in the country had the charm 
of novelty to him. 

It was in the early morning, and everything breathed 
the freshness of the newday. ‘The grass and daisies along 
the road were bright with the drops of dew, the birds 


sang in the trees, and the air was cool and sweet. Pleas- | 


ant things were all about Tom as he drove his cows. A 
good breakfast awaited him, he knew, and many things of 
interest would make the day pass agreeably to him. 

You would suppose Tom might be in a good humor with 
himself and all the world? Perhaps he was, but that did 
not prevent him picking up a stone and hurling it with 
cruel force at old Brindle, who led the small herd. 

‘“‘ Hurry up, you old slowfoot !” 

With whacks and blows from a heavy switch he hurried 
all the gentle animals into a trot ; wisely, however, allow- 
ing it to subside before they came within sight of the farm- 
yard. 

Carlo, the house-dog, lay on a back porch at some dis- 
tance from the yard. Before letting down the bars Tom 
paused and took a shooter from his pocket. He was 
proud of his aim. More than one bird had felt the sting 
of it. 

A howl from Carlo showed that Tom’s skill justified his 

opinion of it. The poor dog sprang up, and, with a quick 
glance about him, ran around the house out of sight. 

It was too good not to be repeated. On the ridge-pole 
of a shed near were half a dozen fine white brahmas, trim- 
ming their feathers, with quiet cackles, as if expressing to 
each other their approval of the day’s outlook. 


Snap—again went the gun. With a squawk one of the 


hens fell over, while the others dispersed, with cackles now 
disturbed and excited. 

All this while the cows were leisurely coming up to the 
bars. Tom let them down, and impatiently waited while 
they passed through. 

‘“‘ Hello, old Sawdust! Want a bite of grass?” 

His grandfather’s horse was tied to the fence waiting 
for the old gentleman to take his usual leisurely morning 
ride about the farm. 

Quick as a flash Tom had gathered a handful of grass 
which he held out to him. Sawdust sniffed at it, then, in 
the dainty manner of his kind, opened his lips for a taste. 

But all relish for the morsel was lost in the prick of the 
thistle hidden in the deceptive treat. Sawdust drew vio- 
lently back and reared, breaking his hitching-strap—not by 
any means a new one, but considered all-sufficient for a 
horse of his always staid demeanor. 

There was a sudden disturbance among the cows as Saw- 
dust careered about the barnyard as if possessed with the 
idea that he had gone back to the days of his colthood. 

Mike, the hired man, ran out of the stable and seized the 
bit of broken strap hanging to his neck in time to prevent 
any mischief being done. As Mike, while leading the horse 


to the barn for another strap, looked keenly about as if in 


search of a cause for the disturbance, Tom quietly dis- 
appeared and made his way in to breakfast. 
Half an hour later he again walked towards the farm- 
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yard, passing the chicken-house, where Susan, the maid, 
was feeding the pretty fowls gathered there. 

can’t guess what’s come to this hen,” to one 
which lay on the ground. 

She stooped and set it on its feet, but it fell over again. 

‘“‘ Looks as if its leg was broke, poor thing !” said Susan, 
with a sorrowful shake of her head. 

- Tom at once recognized it for the hen which had played 
the part of target for one of his fine shots. He passed on 
to the yard where Mike was now milking the cows. 

They became restless at his approach, quietly moving out 
of his way as he drew near them. 

*‘T don’t believe I’d like to milk,’”’ he observed to Mike, 
standing near to watch him. 

““Wouldn’t ye?” said Mike, a little sourly. 

“No. I’m going to bea farmer, though. I like it ona 
farm. I’m going to have a farm of my own, with all kinds 
of fine stock.” 

“God be pityin’ ’em—the poor innocent craythers !”” said 
Mike. 

Tom laughed. As he talked he had been on the side 
away from Mike teasing with a sharp-pointed switch the 
cow he was milking. 

“Look out, thin! Aisy, Brindle !’’ cried Mike, as Tom 
gave a harder poke. 

But Brindle had quickly raised her hind foot, and as the 
words left Mike’s mouth his well-filled milk-pail went over. 

With an angry howl Mike sprang up, rushed towards 
Tom, and seized him by the collar. 

“Will ye be lettin’ the craythers alone, ye limb of evil? 
Coom this way wid ye! No, it’s niver gettin’ away you'll 
be! 1»? 

“ Mike, you let go me!” roared Tom, striving with all 
his might to free himself from the angry grasp. 

But Mike, strong with long-pent-up indignation, only 
tightened his hold on Tom’s arm, and, with more rapid 
movements than had ever before been seen in the hired 
man, dragged him from the stable-yard, through the kitchen 
garden and over a grassy plat to the side porch on which 
Grandfather Camp was enjoying the morning sunshine. 

“ An’ is it yerself, sur, ll be keepin’ this bit of a tor- 
ment—this coward—out o’ the shtable yard—” 

‘‘ You’d better call me a coward !”’ exclaimed Tom, dou- 
bling up his fists as Mike at length let go his hold of him. 

‘It’s coward ye are,” went on Mike, in great excitement. 
“It’s every dumb beast about the farrum, sur, that he’s 
wearyin’ the heart out of wid his parsecutin’. A-h h-h—’’ 
shaking his fist at Tom—“ did ye think it’s mesilf wasn’t 
seein’ ye—from the barn window—tormentin’ the horse 
an’ shootin’ the poor hin? They all know the weight of 
his ugly hand, sur. It’s a coward tin times he is.’ 

= Grandfather, ” said Tom, shaking with rage, “ will you 
make that—Paddy—beg my ‘pardon, and turn him away ? 
How dare he call me names ?” 

“* Well,” said Grandfather, quietly, “if by coward Mike 
means a person guilty of cruelty to things smaller and 
weaker than himself, or in any way in his power, I am 
afraid he has chosen the right name for you.” 

There was a grave, even rather severe, look on his face. 
Tom quieted down and began to feel a little ashamed of 
himself. 

‘*‘'There’s no use making a fuss about a little fun.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry, my boy, that you can find fun in the suffer- 
ing of dumb creatures.” | 

“ Suffering !” said Tom, impatiently. 

“Yes, suffering. Fright and annoyance and pain are 
suffering. I don’t think you will do for a farmer, Tom. 
Farmers are constantly in contact with the creatures the 
Lord has made. He made them for our use and our pleas- 
ure. The most of them are gentle and submissive to us. 
They love us, and are glad of the sound of our voice and 
the touch of our hand.” 

‘There isn’t a crayther on the place that won’t shy or 
rin at the sight of him,” put in Mike, who, very fond him- 
self of the creatures under his care, was greatly enjoying 
the rebuke to Tom. 

“You may go and finish your milking, Mike,” said 
Grandfather. ‘ You see, Tom,” he continued, “if it were 
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not a question of Christlike kindness to the helpless, it 
becomes one of fair dealing, we being in everything so 
dependent upon them.” — 

“I’m not dependent upon animals,” said Tom, shortly, 
having been again angered by Mike’s remark. ‘At least 
I won’t be. I needn’t be if I don’t want to.” 

think said Grandfather, with a smile. 

“Yes, sir, Ido. I know there’s lots of things we get 
from animals, but there’s lots of things we don't. I’m 
willing to stick to the things we don’t—just for the sake of 
argument !”’ This Tom thought sounded finely. “I'll try 
for a day, anyway. 3 

“ T see, sir,” he went on, smiling back at his pa 
‘you're thinking I 
seeing that it was a sheep that gave them to me. I can. 
It’s a warm day. I was just going to put on my duck suit.” 

Accordingly, ten minutes later, the small boy who was 
going to spend the day without animal help appeared be- 
fore his grandfather in his cotton clothing. 

Shoes ?”’ asked Grandfather. 

*‘Oh, sure enough! Leather’s made of skins. I learned 
that long ago, though I never could imagine how they did 
it. Well, I can go barefoot. Any boycan. It’s fun— 
here in the country.” 

Tom wandered about, keeping himself clear of the ani- 
‘mals, for which they surely had reason to congratulate 
' themselves. Tom was not a bad boy—not even a cruel 
one, as boys go. He was simply rather selfish, thought- 
less, and fun-loving, and had not been taught to consider 
whether his fun was a source of pain to other things or 
persons, 

He spent some time working in a garden-bed which had 
been placed in his care. Tiring of this, he cast about for 
other means of amusement. , 

“ T’ll go fishing.” 

But,” as he made his tackle ready, “‘ Grandfather 
would say that had something to do with animals. I’m 
going to stick by what I said.” 

Going to the well for a drink of cool water, he heard 
Barbara calling him from the spring-house. 

‘Don’t you want a drink of buttermilk ? 
good.” 

‘Yes, I do.. You know what I like, Barbara.” 

But, as he held the glass in his hand, he remembered. 

“Pshaw! It’s those old cows give it. No, thank you, 
Barbara; I won’t drink any now.” 

He even denied himself the pleasure of hunting eggs in 
the great barn. 

‘*Who’s going to the post-office this morning?” asked 
Grandfather, coming into the back yard. “ This is mail 
day.” 

“T will gO, Grandfather,” said Tom, briskly. 
out the pony.’ 

It was one of his most highly prized treats to ride the 
mile and a half to the small village. He turned towards 
the stable to ask Mike to catch the pony for him, then 
stopped. 

“T won’t ask him. And, anyway, that counts in what 
I’m not going todo. I'll walk. 1’m not dependent ona 
pony—just as I said.” 

He found the walk a long, hot one, and was glad to find 
dinner ready on his return. 

‘‘Mutton? Why, mutton’s sheep, isn’t it ?” asked Tom, 
who had caught a quizzical look from his grandfather as 
his uncle passed him a well-filled plate. 

How good that roast mutton smelled! Howtempting to 
a hungry boy! But Tom heroically handed back the plate. 

“‘1’m not eating meat to-day, thank you,” hesaid. ‘ Po- 
tatoes and bread and beans are good enough for me.” 

‘But the bread is made with milk, I think ?” said Grand- 
father, as Barbara brought a plate of hot rolls. 

oe ” said Barbara; “I always mix my bread with 
milk.” 

“What of it, poor boy!” said Grandmother, who had 
heard what Tom was trying. ‘Don’t mind it, dear—it’s 
all nonsense. Do help the child to a good dinner, : 

No, thank you, Grandmother,” said stoutly, “I 
S’pose I may eat some crackers. ” 


It’s cool and 


“T’ll get 
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“The beans are dressed with milk and butter,” suggested 
Grandfather, in spite of shakes of the head from Grand- 
mother. 

The crackers, with which Tom longed for a glass of milk 
instead of water, and the baked potatoes with salt, made a 
poor dinner, he thought. But he comforted himself with 
anticipations of the juicy berry pie which was to follow. 
Grandmother was a person who believed in two pieces of 
pie—and, for a boy, had even been known to insist on 
three. 

‘“* We ought to have told Barbara to make a pie for you 
without butter in the crust,” remarked Grandfather, as the 
pie was placed before Grandmother. 

‘“* Now, Grandfather, I’m ashamed of you!’ exclaimed 
Grandmother. ‘Such a little bit! It needn’t count at all.” 

“Never mind, Grandmother,” said Tom, trying to look 
indifferent. ‘I can eat some berries just as well.” 

He hunted for berries in the garden, finishing with some 
early ripening apples. 

He spent a part of the afternoon in the hammock, then 
wandered about, longing to join the men as they worked, 
to be permitted to drive horses at the threshing-machine 
or in the harvest-fields. | 3 

‘‘Grandfather ’d laugh,” he assured himself. ‘‘ Why, 
even the lines are made of leather—and the whip.”’ 

‘TI shan’t go to supper,” said Tom, feeling a little more 
discouraged and at outs with all the world than he was 
willing to admit. ‘‘Bread and butter and milk, and 
cottage-cheese, and cold meat. And of course there would 
be something in the gingerbread.” 

He was tired and hungry as evening closed in. His feet 
burned and smarted with the unusual contact with gravel 
and stubble. In the twilight he drew near as Grandfather, 
on the side porch, played on a violin. Tom always liked 
to hear it. 

“Hair,” said Grandfather, holding up the bow; “and 
catgut,” he added, with a smile, drawing it over the strings. 

Tom ran up to his room, and in five minutes was in bed. 

‘Well, I’ve made out my day,” he said to himself. 

But there was a step at his door. A tap, and Grand- 
father opened it. 

‘“‘How’s this—for a boy who declares independence of 
all animals? A hair bed, and a feather pillow!” 

Tom sat up in bed. 

‘“‘ Grandfather,” he said, ‘“‘ when are you going to let up 
on me?” 

Grandfather sat beside him on the bed. The quizzical 
smile was gone from his face. 

“My dear boy,” he said, ‘I’ve kept on at you all day, 
haven’t I? Well, I’ve done now. A boy of your good 


' sense must by this time see how the good Lord meant us 


to depend on the creatures which, one way or another, are 
among his best earthly gifts to us. Likewise, a boy of 
your good heart will see how they depend on us for kind 
and gentle treatment.” 

‘“‘T see, Grandfather,” said Tom, earnestly. ‘I’m going 

to make friends with them after this, instead of tormenting 
them.”’ 
_ “Yes,” remarked Grandfather. ‘“ Then I think you’d 
better slip on your clothes—the woolen ones—and go 
down to the dining-room. You'll find your supper there, — 
with a pitcher of the evening’s milk, which Mike brought 
as a token of forgiveness, observing : 

«Sure, it’s b’ys will be b’ys all the wurruld over. 

“ But b’ys may be decent b’ys,” said Tom to himself 
as he drank the milk. 


Answers to Puzzle Story 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 


1. “ After Dark.” 2. “Scarlet Stockings.” 3. “Out of Step.” 4. 
“ Lost in the Jungle.” 5. “Sharp Eyes.” 6. “ Monastery.” 7. “ Lad- 
der of Life.” 8. “Silver Pitchers.” 9. “ No Name.” tro. “ A Group 
of Noble Dames.” 11. “ A Mouthful of Bread.” 12. “ Pepper and 
Salt.” 13. “ A Strange Story.” 14. “ Fifty Years Ago.” 15. “ Sum- 
mer Ifolidays.” 16. “The First Violin.” 17. “It Was a Lover 
and Ilis Lass.” 18. “Two Arrows.”. 19. “Ben Hur.” 20. Content- 
ment is a pearl of great price. 
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For the Little People 


The Tee-hee Girl 


I know a little maiden, but, really, on my word, 
You would sooner think this person was a Tee- 
hee bird. : | 
For, no matter what you say, 
If it’s sad or if it’s gay, 
This silly maiden answers you with “ Tee he- 
he,” 
With a “ Tee-he, tee-he, tee-he-he.” 


She’s quite a pretty little girl, with bright and 
smiling eyes, 


And in some things I understand that she is. 


very wise ; 
But though she knows her letters, 
No matter what her betters 
Or her elders may remark to her, this little 
maiden, she 
Is sure to end her answer with a “ Tee-he-he,” 
With a “ Tee-he, tee-he, tee-he-he.”’ 


If you tell her that your pocket is just stuffed 
all full of toys, 
If you tell her you’ve a headache and she must 
not make a noise, 
If you tell her she’s your pride, 
Or if you scold and chide, 
It really is the same to her so far as I can see, 
For her answer is a giggle with a “‘ Tee-he-he,” 
A “ Tee-he, tee-he, tee-he-he.” 


I have heard this little maiden say that she was 
very tired; 
I have heard her ask for lots of things she very 
much desired ; 
But to everything she uttered, 
Or mumbled forth or muttered, 
She tacked that senseless giggle that is quite 
devoid of glee— 
That foolish little habit of a “ Tee-he-he,” 
A “Tee-he, tee-he, tee-he-he.” 


I sometimes feel quite worried lest an elf of 
whom I’ve heard 
Should come along and change this girl into 
a Tee-hee bird ; 
When, in all sorts of weather, 
With each curl turned to a feather, 
She'd have to sit the livelong day alone upon 
a tree, i 
Just — out to folks below her, “ Tee-he- 
e 


Her “ Tee-he, tee-he, tee be-he.” 
—L£Eilla Wheeler Wilcox,in April St. Nicholas. 


& 
Some Heavy Loads 


Doubtless every boy and girl who goes over 
the Brooklyn Bridge wonders how the cars and 
the switching-engines are ever got up so high. 
Just now two big engines have been bought, 
and the question of getting them on to the 
tracks aroused a great deal of interest. In the 
‘first place, the engine was put on a great truck 
in Brooklyn, drawn by sixteen horses. It was 
then driven on the north roadway—the one 
used for driving from Brooklyn to New York— 
until it came to a place in the fence separating 
the driveway from the car-tracks. Here a 
temporary railroad is laid, whenever cars or en- 
gines are to be put to work on the Bridge, which 
connects properly with the permanent track, 
and the cars or locomotives are then pushed 
or pulled on to the permanent track. 

The method of getting these new locomotives 

on the track was interesting. The rear wheels 
were taken off the truck; a track was laid on 
the truck, which was backed directly in front 
of the engine. Then with a windlass the 
engine was pulled on the tracks on the truck, 
and by the use of a jack the truck was raised 
and the rear wheels put back. The sixteen 
horses pulled the truck and its heavy load with- 
out any trouble. The engines now are working, 
pulling the cars back and forth over the 
switching-tracks. As you know, the cars are 
drawn over the Bridge by cable. 
' While the moving of these engines was a 
heavy piece of work to do, and one that re- 
quired great skill, heavier loads have been 
trucked in New York. 

The cable roads, as you know, get their 


names f the cable that runs through a 
tunnel in the street. A grip on the car fastens 
like strong hands on this cable, and the car is 
pulled along. When the car is stopped, the 
gripman loosens this hand or grip and puts on 
the brake; the cable does not stop, but goes 
whirring on over the little carriers ready to 
carry the car when the hand takes hold again. 

The cable is a great thick thread or rope of 
many strands of wire. After the tunnel is 
made ready for the cable, the cable must be put 
in place. When it is made, it is put on an 
enormous spool of wood. The rim of the 
spool of one cable reached above the second- 
story windows of the houses as it was on its 
way through the streets to the power-house. 
It was so high that it would not pass under 
some of the telegraph wires, and they had to 
be cut. This spool was raised or loaded on a 
very low truck having wheels with a tire a foot 
wide, so that the pavements would not be 
injured. Forty-two horses were needed to take 
this big spool along, and thirty men to drive 
and help. - x | 


Houstonias 


Half a dozen Quaker Ladies, 
Straight and slim and small, 

In a sunny Berkshire meadow, 
By a low stone wall: 


. 


“Ts thee come to Yearly Meeting ?” 
“Vea.” “And thee, too?” “ Yea.” 
' Verily, and thee is early!” 
“Opens next First Day.” 


And, in truth, the next May Sabbath 
All that meadow fair 

Scarce could hold the Yearly Meeting 
Set for session there ; 


In their little gray-blue bonnets 
Chatting, brim to brim, 
Half a million Quaker Ladies, 
Straight and small and slim. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


The Little Girl and Herr Grimm 


The story is told that two little German girls 
had read the stories of these famous brothers, 
and were greatly impressed with the story of the 
tailor who married the princess. The story ends 
by saying that every one who does not believe 
that the princess married the tailor must pay a 
thaler. These two little girls were so im- 
pressed that they went to the house in which 
the story-tellers lived, and knocked. One of 
the brothers came to the door. One of the little 
girls acted as spokeswoman. 

“You are the Herr Grimm who writes the 
pretty stories?” 

“ Yes; I and my brother.” 

‘‘ And you wrote the story of the princess 
who married the tailor?” continued the little 
girl. 

“Yes, certainly,” said Herr Grimm. 

“ Well,” said the little girl, opening the book 
she carried, “it says that every one who does 
not believe that story must pay athaler. Now 
I do not believe that a princess ever married 
a tailor. I have not so much as a thaler, but 
here is a groschen, and I shall pay the rest by 
degrees.” Herr Jacob Grimm came to the door 
by this time, and both brothers talked to the 
little girl, but she refused to take back the 
groschen, and left the story-tellers with the 
determination to pay her debt. 


The Indoor Squirrel 


A squirrel had been shut up in a cage for a 
long time. His owner at last decided that he 
ought to have his freedom. She carried him 
into the forest and put him at the foot of a tree. 
He attempted to climb, but each time he 
slipped back; he had been shut in a cage so 
long that he had lost the power to climb; yet 
he would not allow himself to be caught. At 
last he was coaxed into the house again, and 
curled down to sleep in a fur coat. The next 
morning every opportunity was made for him 


to escape out of doors, but he did not go; he 
seemed to feel that he would not be able to 
take care of himself, and it was wisest to live 
indoors. 


The Workman and His Glasses 


A workman was using a hammer. It 
slipped from his hand and struck another 
workman in the eye. The injured workman 
sued for damages. The case came to trial, 
and the owner of the factory, believing that 
the workman could see with both eyes, en- 
gaged an oculist. The oculist, knowing that 
the colors green and red make black, procured 
a black card and wrote some words on it with 
green ink. A pair of spectacles was given to 
the workman, who claimed that he could not 
see with his left eye. The glass for the right 
eye was red, and the one for the left eye was 
clear glass. The workman read the sentence 
readily, proving that his left eye was not in- 
jured. Looking through a red glass at words 
written in green on a black card would cause 
the card to present to the right eye a surface 
of solid black; so hé must have read the sen- 
tence with his left eye. 


Pat, a Life-Saver 


Did you ever hear of a pig saving any one 
from drowning? A pet pig lives on a lumber 
schooner that goes from the coast of Maine to 
New York. The captain of the schooner has 
as apetapig. The pig’s name is Pat. Pat 
sleeps on the deck. Recently, one night, when 
the schooner was lying at her dock in New 
York, Pat squealed and squealed and waked 
up everybody on board. They rushed on deck 


to find Pat hanging over the stern in a great 


state of excitement. They looked over and 
saw a dark object. A man plunged overboard 
and brought to the surface a woman, who had 
wandered down the dock and fallen overboard 
in the dark. Pat evidently understood what 
had happened, and roused the crew to rescue 
the woman. 


A Little News-Girl 


Perhaps you have noticed at railroad sta- 
tions, and sometimes in front of large stores, 
boxes with openings bearing the name of 
some hospital. The purpose is to get reading- 
matter, especially the daily papers, for the sick 
people in the hospitals. In front of a res- 
taurant in New York is one of these boxes. 
The other day, quite late, a little news-girl 
was hurrying along with her arms full of fresh 
papers which she was trying to sell. She saw the 
box, stopped hurriedly, and threw in a copy of 
the latest edition of the paper she was selling, 
then ran down the street. She had done what 
she could to make this world brighter for 
somebody. 


Stone-Sawing 


Did you know that stone can be cut with 
a saw, and marble, too? The saws look 
very like the big saws used in steam sawmills, 
but are heavier. Perhaps when you know that 
it takes one hour to cut through eight inches of 
stone you will realize what a hard substance 
it iss A man in Philadelphia has invented a 
saw which recently cut through a stone ten 
feet long and two feet thick in forty-five min- 
utes, so that a great gain has been made in 
stone-sawing. 


The Fox and the Children . 


How delighted these seven children must 
have been! They were seated at the supper- 
table in their home in a hunting region. Dogs 
had started a fox and chased him for miles. 


He ran through a spring-house toward the 


house in which the children lived. Their 
mother, hearing the noise, opened the door; 
the fox bounded into the house and crouched 
down under the table. The fox was captured, 


but not killed, and the children saved him. 
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The Prodigal Son 
III.—Not Worthy to be Called God’s Son 


A Sermon by Lyman Abbott? 


_T will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 


against heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to b2 called thy son: 


make me as one of thy hired servants.—Luke xv., 18, 19. 


The estimate which we have of ourselves depends upon 
the standard with which we compare ourselves. This man 
had formed a different measure of himself in his previous 
experience because his standard had been different. He 
had thought himself a good fellow, and all his companions 
assured him that he was a good fellow. Liberal, generous- 
handed, flinging money right and left—measured by the 
harlots and drunkards, he was a good fellow. The judg- 
ment was not wrong, so measured. When he ceased spend- 
ing his money riotously and had come to settle down to 
something like industry, and measured himself with the 
swineherds that were about him, he thought himself per- 
haps better than the average. Very likely he was. He 
was of a good family ; and they very possibly looked up to 
him. Measuring himself by the swineherds with whom he 
was living, he was superior. But when he turned his 
thoughts backward, and remembered the father and the 
home, and compared himself. with the father whose 
home he had abandoned, then he said, ““I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.”” It was a new standard that 
he had adopted, and therefore a new judgment that he 
reached. This is the question I want to put before you 
this morning: Are you worthy to be called God’s son? 
Lawyer—you are worthy to be called good lawyer; mer- 
chant—worthy to be called good merchant; friend—wor- 
thy to be called good friend; American, proud of this 
name America—worthy to be called American; all of it 
true: but now take this other standard: God’s son—are 
you worthy to be called God’s son? What does this phrase 
‘“‘God’s son” mean? How shall we apply the measure- 
ment? We will look across the centuries and gaze for a 
few moments at the portrait of one who was called God’s 


Son; we will try to think for a few moments how he lived, 


under what impulses, under what guidance, with what 
deeds, and then we will lay our lives alongside his life 
and ask ourselves, Are we worthy to be called God’s son? 

Eighteen centuries ago, then, this man was born in a 
province of Rome. Man, you say? doyou call Him man? 
Yes, I call Him man. Like ordinary men? Ah, that is 
just the question I want you to answer this morning. I 
want you to put yourself alongside of Him and see whether 
ordinary men are like this man. But He was man and 
Son of God, and we are men and sons of God. Are we 
worthy to be called sons of God? That is the very question. 

This man comes out into life at thirty years of age with 
his purpose fully set. How he had formed it we do not 
know. In what furnace the steel of his life had been made 
steel we cannot tell. He appears as unexpectedly and as 
surprisingly as Elijah in the Old Testament and John the 
Baptist in the New Testament time; but when he appears 


his purpose is fully set, his life is consecrated to one great, 


resplendent idea—to bring about the kingdom of God in 
the world—and from that purpose he never turned aside. 
He walked through Vanity Fair—we all walk through Van- 
ity Fair—and figures marched at his right hand and at his 
left, behind and before, but he never seemed to hear 
their voices. Honor, influence, ease, wealth, these things 
for which most of us live all our life, and all of us live part 
of our life, they spoke to him on the right hand and on the 
left, and he went through them as one that was deaf. The 
great invisible laws of righteousness that encircle the world, 
as magnetism the globe, fixed for him the line that he 
should steer, and, standing with his hand upon the helm, 
he never deviated from his course, save as the shifting winds 
and waves required that he should move the prow, now to 
this side, now to that, that he might keep the set course 
toward that kingdom which he had put before himself. 
With this consecrated, settled, resolute purpose went a 
great, inspiring, ardent, consuming love. I hardly know 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, March 1895. 
Reported by Henry Winans and revised by the author. - 24, 1895 
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how we can apply the word self-sacrifice to Christ. There 


was no self to be sacrificed. He lived as a man that did 
not think of himself. So ardent was he in his work that 


he went without his meals, and forgot to be hungry; with- 
out sleep, and forgot to be tired, until, lying down and 
pillowing his head in the rear of the fisherman’s little 
boat upon the sea, he slept so sound a sleep that the winds 
and waves which threatened to founder the little boat failed 
to arouse him. Paul speaks of crucifying the old man. 
‘‘T desire to die with Christ that I may rise with Christ.” 
But Christ never speaks of crucifying himself. Of this man 
you can hardly say self-sacrifice, for self is dead, and love 
is life, and life is love, with him. 

How easily he put aside the ordinary things for which 
we live, we all know, but other and subtler appeals also spoke 
to unheeding ears. The poet and the prophet long at times 
for solitude. Who has not sung to himself the Psalmist’s 
song, “O that I had wings like a dove! for then would I 
fly away, and be at rest.” And we may be sure that all 
the triumph of apparent popularity, and the jostling crowds, 
were more odious to him than to any poet or prophet that 
ever walked the earth. The subtle temptations to the life 
of a recluse, the life of simple prayer and meditation, he 
put behind him, as the grosser temptations that appeal to 
grosser men, The lark flies from the earth and carries its 
song heavenward, but this singer flew down to earth and 
went into the cage that he might sing to men who were 
encaged. Where pain and gloom and suffering and sin 
were, there this singer carried his song, and his prayer 
was, “O for wings that I may fly down upon the earth 
and sing where men wait for singing to inspire them!” 
Sometimes, on the other hand, the poet and the prophet 
longs for companionship. He grows utterly lonely; he 
wants some one to walk beside, some one at least that will 
understand him and commune with him, And so did this 
man, And he gathered twelve about him; the best he 
could find, nearest to him in spirit and in purpose—and 
yet how far away! They could not understand him. As 
has been well said, when he talked in. parables they thought 
he was talking prose, and when he talked in prose they 
thought he was talking in parables. They could not under- 
stand him, because they were not free from selfishness. 
When they sat about the last table, they quarreled for 
precedence. When going up to Jerusalem to the last Pass- 
over, they asked for places at the right hand and at the left. 
So, when he said to them, “ Forsake all and follow me,” they . 
said to him, ‘‘ We have forsaken all: what are we going to get 
for it??? These were the men he had to depend on; these 
the very best ; and yet how he lived for them, and loved 
them—through their misunderstandings, their narrownesses, 
their quarrels, their desertion, their denials! And yet this 
love of his was not a Puritan’s love. It was love, not con- 
science. He did not do the things of which he might have 
said “I ought to do;” he did the things that all the im- 
pulses of his nature moved him to do; for all those impulses 
were keyed to love and service. And so his heart was full 
of sympathy for men. Though they could not touch him, 
yet he could touch them. He is walking the highway ; the 
crowds are about him; in the distance is heard the cry, 
‘*Room for the leper! Room for the leper!” When that 
voice is heard, the crowd parts on the right and on the left, 
for to touch a leper is pollution, it may be death; and this 
poor wretch, diseased, corrupt, polluted, comes through the 
avenue of men parting to the right hand and to the left, 
and throws himself at Christ’s feet; and Christ reaches 
out his hand and touches him. It was not enough to say, 
‘‘ Be well ”’—he touched him. He reclines at the supper-table 
in the Galilean house; the villagers come in and fill the 
courtyard; one woman of the town, known of all, kneels 
at his feet and washes his feet with her tears and wipes 
them with the hair of her head. He lets her touch 
him. He is going on a great mission, and some of the 
superstitious mothers bring their children, thinking a rab- 
bi’s benediction will make the children pure and good, and 
the disciples say, ‘‘ No, no! do not trouble the Master ;” 
and he says, ‘ Let the children alone; bring them to me ;” 
and he takes them in his arms to put his benediction on 
them. In that last and saddest hour of all, when he hangs 
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upon the cross, and the pains are racking his body, and the 
head is throbbing, and the film of death is gathering over 
his eyes, and he can no longer speak except in broken 
accents, it is the thought of another’s suffering that touches 
his heart, and as he looks on John and the mother, this is 
what he says: “ Mother, look! thy son. Son, look! thy 
mother.” In the hour of pain and ene still thinking 
not of self, but of others. 

This love was shown in nothing so much, I think, as in 
his wrath. He could be angry—and he was at times. 
And when he was angry, how the men were afraid of him! 
When he stood in the Temple courts, surrounded by the 
Pharisees, and launched out indignant denunciation against 
those that made long prayers for a pretense and devoured 
widows’ houses, he faced a crowd of angry men, but they 
dared not touch him; there was a flashing in his eye and 
a thunder in his voice that held them back.. When he 
went into the court of the Gentiles, full of the brokers, and 
wove the whip of the rushes that strewed the floor, it was 
not from the whip, it was from the man whose eyes flashed 
fire and whose voice was like the sound of many waters, 
that they fled. There was power of anger in him when 
another man was wronged. But when he was wronged— 
none. Men could slander him. Well, that is not much 
matter—who cares for that? They could misreport him 
and make him say one thing when he was saying another ; 
they could influence his friends; they could corrupt the 
very companionship at his side; they could heap indig- 
nity after indignity upon him; ‘they could put a crown 
of thorns upon his forehead ; they could beat him; they 
could spit in his face—and there was no ruffled response, 
because there was only love in this man; there was no 
self ; nothing that could be wounded on the selfish side 
of him. 

With all this love, with all this sympathy, with all this 
loneliness at times, there was a wonderful purity. Perhaps 
you will think me irreverent, or, at least, unorthodox, if I 
say it—sometimes it seems to me that Paul understood 
human nature better than Jesus Christ did. Paul under- 
stood how the spirit and the flesh battle against each other. 
Paul understood how the animal is pulling the spirit down, 
and the spirit, shackled and bound, cannot emancipate itself. 
It was Paul who wrote, “For what I would, that I do 
not; but what I hate, that I do;’ and Paul who wrote, 
‘Wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from 
this body of death?” But Christ says: “The prince of 
this world cometh, and hath nothing in me.” And so, 
when Christ forgave men’s sins, it seemed to him so 
natural a thing to “go, and sin no more.” When the 
woman that had been entangled by sin cried out, ‘‘ What 
shall I do?” this was his message : “Go, and sin no more.” 
So pure was he that he could sit down with harlots and 
never be contaminated ; so pure was he that he could 
breathe their breath, hear their talk, join their fellowship, 
and be as little corrupted by it as the sunlight that shines 
into the reeking, filthy atmosphere is corrupted by the reek- 
ing filth that is there. I do not know whether it is always 
safe for all men and women who think they are Christ’s to 
follow Christ everywhere. 

With all this love, with all this purity, with all this ser- 
vice, went a wonderful hopefulness. Jesus of Nazareth 
was the optimist of the centuries. Coming forth at the 
time when the world was at its lowest moral ebb, when 
there had been no prophet in Palestine for centuries, 
when there was nothing but corruption, when there was no 
virtue and no true civilization even in Rome, when litera- 
ture there was well-nigh dead and moral life had died, this 
man rang out his clarion note from pulpit to pulpit, and 
from valley to valley, and from hillside to hillside, “The 
kingdom of God is at hand.” In the last hour the world 
is fading from his sight, and the grave is ready for his 
burial, and he knows it; even then, in that last hour, the 
last words, almost, to his disciples were, ‘Be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.”” Oh, the courage of 
this man! Oh, the hope that nothing could quench or 
silence ! 

And, inspiring all, the source of all this, he walked with 
God. ‘The words that I speak to you, I speak not of 
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myself ; the Father doeth the works.”” And he so walked 
with God that in his hours of loneliness he found in God 
his companionship, in God his rest and his refuge. 

Take that life, consecrated so that it never swerves to 
the right hand nor to the left; so full of love that you can 
scarcely predicate self-sacrifice of it; the life of one so 
full of sympathy that every man comes within the touch of 
his sympathy; so pure that no fellowship with sinners is . 
able to soil his purity; so full of hopefulness that in the 
hour of his own approaching dissolution he has abun- 
dance of hopefulness to pour into others’ hearts—luminous, 
radiant, rejoicing, strong, unsullied—take this life and put 
it alongside your life, and then answer the question, “ Am 
I worthy to be called my Father’s son ?” 

In the coming days of this coming week let this Presence 
go with you. If sometimes your will grows weak, let his 
strong manhood nerve you to a better consecration ; if 
sometimes the world, with its subtle temptations, comes in 
upon you, let his unselfish service drive out the motives 
that belong only to the far country; if sometimes you are 
discouraged and in despair, let his smile lie upon you and 
his strong words say to you, “ Be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world ;” if sometimes you look on another’s 
wrong with unblushing cheek, catch the tones of his voice 
and let there be thunder in your heart against others’ in- 
iquity ; if sometimes the wrong upon yourself brings the 
blush of anger to your cheek, look on him who looked on 
Peter with forgiving eyes, and be ashamed that your selfish- 
ness is angry, and not your love. 

Am I worthy to be called God’s son? What are you 
doing? You are trying to make bread out of stone—good 
bread, doubtless, for yourself, for your children perhaps, 
and for others; but this is not Christ’s work. And you— 
you are tempted to fly from the top of some great pinnacle 
and let all the world look on and clap and say, ‘‘ Wonder- 
ful man he is!” This is not God’s work. And you—you 
are trying to do God’s work in the world, but the devil has 
stayed at your side and said, “ Promise to follow me, and I 
will show you a better way to purify politics, cleanse the 
Church, set society right.”” This also is not the work of 
God’s son. To be God’s son it is at least this: To have 
a life wholly consecrated to God’s service; to have a 
heart wholly full of bis unselfishness and self-forgetting 
love; to havea life full of a sympathy that reaches out and 
takes in all humanity to its bosom; to have a purity that — 
dares go anywhere and cannot be contaminated; to have 
a hopefulness that no long darkness and no eclipse can 
obscure; and to have a walk with God, the fountain and 
the source of the life that nothing can quench. Are you 
worthy to be called God’s son? 


Bits of Wisdom 
Who is it will not dare himself to trust? 
Who is it hath not strength to stand alone? 
Who is it thwarts and bilks the inward Must? 


He and his works, like sand, from earth are blown. 
— Samat Russell Lowell. 


Where liberty is, there is my country. _- Benjamin Franklin. 


Every duty we omit obscures some truth we should have 
known.—/Johnu Ruskin. 


More hopeful than all wisdom or counsel is one draught of 
simple human pity, that will not forsake us.— George Eliot. 


It is not yourself only you will serve by the formation of hope- 
ful views and habits; you will be a perpetual cordial and tonic 
to all those among whom your lot is cast.—Désrae/z. 


Some sermons that one hears suggest Dr. Candlish’s criticism : 
“This sermon consisted of an introduction which might have 
been spared, a second part which dealt not with the text, and a 
conclusion which concluded nothing.” — 7he Mid-Continent. 


The growing good of the world is partly dependent on unhis- 
toric acts; and that things are not so ill with you and me as 
they might have been is half owing to the number who lived 
= a hidden life, and rest in unvisited tombs.—George 
Eliot. 
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Books and Authors 


Childhood in Literature and Art! 


Mr. Scudder has made the field which he traverses in 
this book peculiarly his own, and has established his right to 
work it by many infallible signs. It would not be easy to 
overstate the indebtedness of American children to a 
writer who has seen their needs so clearly and has minis- 
tered to their intellectual necessities on so high a plane. 
In the flood of books written for children and stamped by 
all kinds of inadequacy and condescension—sometimes 
infantile in affected simplicity, sometimes vulgar by reason 
of attempted ease and familiarity of tone, sometimes 
absurdly stilted and didactic in a vain endeavor to be 
ie i Scudder has steadfastly stood for litera- 
ture rather #fan for books for children; and there is often 
a vast difference between books and literature. He has 
done more, perhaps, than any other American of his time 
to drive out the specially prepared reading-book for chil- 
dren, and to put into its place those pieces of writing 
which educate by reason of their quality as well as interest 
by reason of their freshness, inventiveness, and charm. 
The great art of the world, and especially the art of litera- 
ture, is not only possessed of a universal and perennial 
interest, but contains the very highest form of educational 
material. It is the natural food of childhood as well as its 
most important heritage from the past. It is impossible, 
therefore, to overstate the importance of the service which 
Mr. Scudder has rendered to children and to education in 
this country by his steadfast insistence on the natural 
interest which the best literature has for the youngest 
readers, and on the loss which such readers sustain when 
inferior writing is put into their hands. It need hardly be 
added that Mr. Scudder’s own work for such readers, 
along imaginative and historical lines, has been sound in 
substance and admirable in form; and that pure taste, 
fine instinct, and thorough workmanship have alike charac- 
terized “ The Bodley Books ” and “ Dream-Children ” and 
kindred volumes. 

In his latest book the accomplished editor of the “ Atlan- 
tic Monthly ” has not only made a very interesting study 
of the different conceptions of childhood in different litera- 
tures, but he has also made it clear that the attitude of men 
toward childhood in any given period is deeply significant 
of the spiritual life of that period. In the rapid but clear 
and intelligent survey of the representation of the child in 
Greek literature, he brings out very distinctly the registry 
of fundamental ideas of life preserved in artistic portrait- 
ures of childhood. Children everywhere appear, from 
Homer to the later lyric poets, and their slender, graceful 
figures are often very distinct and beautiful; but they are 
always silent and passive. “... There is scarcely a 
child’s voice to be heard in the whole range of Greek poetic 
art. The conception is universally of the child, not as act- 
ing, far less as speaking, but as a passive member of the 
social order. It is not its individual so muchas its related 
life which is contemplated.” The last sentence is a preg- 
nant comment on the Greek idea of the relation of the 
individual to institutions, and hints at the most funda- 
mental conception which this gifted people wrought out in 
_ their historic life. In the Roman literature ‘which sounds 
the deeper waters of life we find references to childhood ; 
but the child rarely, if ever, draws the thought outside the 
confines of this world.” 

The moment we enter Hebrew literature we breathe 
a different atmosphere. To the deeper spiritual insight 
of the Jew “ childhood was the sign of fulfillment of glori- 
ous promises. ‘The burden of psalm and prophecy was of 
a golden age to come, not of one that was in the dim past,” 
and Mr. Scudder develops reverently and strongly the 


immense significance of childhood in the teachings of — 


Christ. The child was long the central figure in Christian 
art, and the changes in the conception of childhood are 
traced through the post-Apostolic, medieval, and Renais- 

1 Childhood in Literature and Art; with some Observations on Literature 


for Children: A Study. By Horace E. Scudder. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. $1.25. 
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sance periods; closing with this charming comment : 
“The Renaissance, as a witness to a new occupation of the 
world by humanity, finds its finest expression in the hope 
which springs in the lovely figures of Luca della Robbia.” 

The long chapter on childhood in English literature is 
naturally one of the fullest and most satisfactory in the 
book. French and German literature are very briefly 
discussed, but our own art receives full and suggestive 
treatment. The chapter on Andersen is an integral part 
of the story of the literary presentation of childhood, and, 
as might be anticipated, is very sympathetic and appreci- 
ative. Even a brief comment on Mr. Scudder’s admirable 
treatment of a subject requiring large knowledge, sure 
judgment, and a pure heart, must include some words from 
his closing pages which ought to be widely read: “I have 


great faith in the power of noble literature when brought 


into simple contact with the child’s mind, always assum- 
ing that it is literature which deals with elemental feeling, 
thought, and action which is so presented. I think the 
solution of the problem which vexes us will be found not 
so much in the writing of good books for children as in 
the wise choice of those parts of the world’s literature — 
which contain an appeal to the child’s nature and under- 
standing. It is not the books written expressly for 
children so much as it is the books written out of minds 
which have not lost their childhood that are to form the 
body of literature which shall be classic for the young. As 
Mr. Ruskin rightly says, ‘The greatest books contain food 
for all ages, and an intelligent and rightly bred youth or 
girl ought to enjoy much even in Plato by the time they 
are fifteen or sixteen.’ ” 3 


Bryce’s American Commonwealth ”! 


In the present (the third) edition, Mr. Bryce’s “ Ameri- 
can Commonwealth ” has received a thorough revision at 
the hands of the author, who has, moreover, added four 
new chapters to the second volume. It is to the new 
chapters that we shall confine ourselves. 

The first, entitled ‘‘The Tammany Ring in New York 
City,” replaces Mr. Frank Goodnow’s chapter on the 
Tweed Ring, which was printed in the first edition (1888), 
but was omitted from the second (1889). The overthrow 
of the new Tammany Ring last November is referred to in 
a foot-note, the text having already been put in type at the 
time of the election. 

In the second chapter, ‘‘ The Home of the Nation,” Mr. 
Bryce discusses the resources and physical conditions of 
the country, and their influence on the population. He 
also marks the geographical distribution of manufactures 
and agriculture, and notes the advantage which the Nation 
enjoys in being free from the constraint of powerful 
neighbors. 

The two remaining chapters, “‘The South Since the 
War” and “ Present and Future of the Negro,” form prac- 
tically a single monograph. The industrial. regeneration 
of the South has been accelerated by two important events. 
One was the discovery, in the western parts of Virginia 
and North Carolina, the eastern parts of Tennessee, and 
the northern parts of Georgia and Alabama, of enormous 
quantities of coal and iron in such close juxtaposition that 
the production of pig iron and steel can be carried on with 
exceptional cheapness. The other was the discovery of 
the possibility of extracting oil from the seeds of the cotton 
plant, which has given rise to a large industry. 

Industrial regeneration has been accompanied by what 
may be called a commercialization of society. Manual 
labor is no longer derogatory to the poor whites, nor com- 
merce to the sons of the old planting aristocracy. Cities 
are growing rapidly, especially in the mining regions, and 
a new urban middle class has arisen. But for the presence 
of the negro the South might well be thought to be the 
most promising part of the Union. 

The total colored population of the United States in 
1890 was seven millions and a half (7,470,040). Of this 


a. Bryce. In2Vols. Third Edi- 


1 The American Commonwealth. 
tion. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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total, seven millions (6,741,941) were in the old slave 
States, to which Mr. Bryce limits the discussion. The col- 
ored population increases but slowly, or tends to decrease, in 
the old border States— Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri. 
The negro is practically unknown in the most elevated 
parts of West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, eastern Tennes- 
see, and western North Carolina. It is in the low, warm 
regions near the Gulf Stream and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
especially in the sea-islands of South Carolina and on the 
banks of the lower Mississippi, that he finds the condi- 
tions most favorable to his development, conditions which 
are at the same time most unfavorable to the whites. The 
eight States nearest the Gulf—South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Texas—contain more than half the negro population, 
which in three of them, South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
- Louisiana, exceeds the number of the whites. In these 
eight States the colored population increased at the rate of 
19.1 per cent. from 1880 to 1890, while in the rest of the 
South the rate was 5.5 percent. The negro center of popu- 
lation is, therefore, shifting southward. 

In 1880 the negroes were 13.1, per cent. of the whole 
population of the Union; in 1890, 11.9 per cent. Their 
rate of increase over the whole Union in the last decade 
was 13.11 per cent.; that of the whites, 26.68. In the 
former slave States (which receive few immigrants) the 
whites increased 24.67 per cent., the negroes 13.9. Inthe 
eight black States the whites increased 29.63, the negroes 
19.10. Except in certain localities in the eight black 
States, therefore, the negroes constitute a relatively de- 
creasing element. 

The colored people of the South are making distinct 
progress in mental, moral, and material, though less in 
political, and not at all in social, conditions. They show a 
marked appreciation of the benefits of education, though 
nearly 61 per cent. of their number over ten years of 
age were returned as illiterates in 1890. Their religion, 
which takes a highly emotional form, is to an unfortunate 
extent divorced from morality, though improvement in this 
regard may be expected with improvement in the character 
of their preachers. Unfortunately, crime and insanity are 
on the increase among them, due no doubt partly to in- 
creased facilities for obtaining liquor, partly to the stress 
which independence imposes on a backward race. 

Progress has, of course, been uneven. It has been great- 
est where the colored people have come most into contact 
with the whites, and where they have been forced to exer- 
cise industry and the frugal virtues to maintain existence. 
It is not discernible at allin some of the pure negro districts, 
which are, indeed, in danger of relapsing into barbarism. 

The political franchise was, under our Federal form of 
government, a necessary safeguard to the freemen. Negro 
domination in the carpetbag era was the unfortunate result 
of the policy of reconstruction which Congress happened to 
adopt. The whites, as a matter of self-preservation, re- 
sumed control, by fair means or foul, as soonas self- “govern- 
ment was restored. Without stopping to consider the various 
futile attempts made by Congress to secure the negro in 
the exercise of his suffrage, it is sufficient to note that 
there is nothing alarming in the political situation ; because 
the moment the negro vote ceases to be a unit and begins 
to distribute itself among the several existing parties, it 
will be to the interest of the whites to protect it. 

While at the North the social disabilities of the negro 
have been pretty generally removed from the statute-books, 
the law at the South aims to prevent all intercourse between 
the two races, except that which is involved in the relation 
of master and servant. In many States railroads and 
even horse-car companies are compelled to furnish sepa- 
rate cars for the blacks. The races are everywhere taught 
in distinct schools and colleges, except in a few medical 
and law classes. Intermarriage is forbidden by law in 
every Southern State. At the same time it is quite as 
effectively prevented at the North by public sentiment. 
No amount of wealth or culture will admit a colored per- 
son into a white family circle. 

Their social disabilities are keenly felt by the negroes, 
especially by the more educated and prosperous. The 
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growing generation is losing its sense of subservience, 
which increases the jealousy of the lower class of whites, and 
the strained relations appear in frequent lynchings. The 
negroes, beginning to realize the situation, declare that they 
seek neither intermarriage nor social intercourse ; that they 
are content to build up a society of their own ; and that all 
they ask is equal opportunity in business, the professions, 
and politics. 

The idea of removing the negro from the country or to a 
separate State within the country Mr. Bryce considers im- 
practicable, for the reason that the negro will not go and 
the Southern whites cannot, on industrial grounds, afford to 
let him go, to say nothing of the outlay which would be 
involved in removing a race whose annual increase will 
soon approach 200,000, and of the improbability of getting 
any of the existing States to set aside part of their territory 
for a black State. oe 

The conclusions which Mr. Bryce reaches are: (1) that 
“‘the negro will stay in North America ;” (2) that “ he will 

stay locally intermixed with the white population ; ;” and (3) 
that “he will stay socially distinct, as an alien element, unab- 
sorbed and unabsorbable.” He will, however, become a 
relatively smaller element in the whole population north of 


latitude 36°, anda relatively larger one south of latitude 


33° and east of longitude 94° W. He will also advance in 
education, intelligence, and wealth, which may or may not 
widen the chasm between the races. 


American Charities. By Amos G. Warner, Ph.D. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York.) This is the first satisfactory vol- 
ume that has appeared upon this subject. The author is Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Social Science in the Stanford Univer- 
sity, and has had much practical experience as a superintendent 
of charities in Washington and Baltimore. The chief value of 
his work lies in its clear and attractive presentation of the prac- 
tical results of various methods of dealing with the dependent 
and delinquent classes. The author sets out with a chapter 
upon philanthropy and economics. He stands squarely for the 
principle that any system that does not have the approval of the 
better impulses of our nature is not an.enlightened system. He 
cites with great effect the Earl of Shaftesbury’s account of how 
he carried through the factory laws: *“ To practical prophecies 
of overthrow of trade, of ruin to the operatives themselves, I 
could only oppose humanity and general principles.” Macaulay, 
indeed, in supporting the ten-hour bill, did use an economic argu- 
ment when he said: “ Never will I believe that what makes 
a population healthier and stronger and wiser and better can 
ultimately make it poorer.” But this appeal to enlightened 
self-interest stood almost alone on the side of the reform. The 
contest was between the heart of England and the intellect of Eng- 
land. The heart won, and now the intellect admits that the heart 
was right. Dr. Warner’s observations regarding almshouses, the 
relief of the poor in their own homes, the relief of the unem- 
ployed, and the State care of dependent children, are especially 
to be commended. Respecting the treatment of dependent chil- 
dren, he seems to prove beyond a doubt the disastrous injuries 
“In the 
large caravansaries,” he says, “ where hundreds, or even thou- 
sands, of children are congregated, their non-development is very 
apparent. In the case of infants it results in high mortality; in 
the case of other children, in low vitality. The fundamental 
fault is perhaps that life is made too easy. A child ought to 
have more opportunity of hurtirg himself, or getting dirty, or 
being insubordinate, than can possibly be accorded to him here. 
It is a pitiful sight to see one hundred children together and 
none of them making a fuss.” In the same chapter Dr. Warner 
contrasts the systems employed by Michigan and New York, 
when both States about the same time decided to remove pauper 
children from the almshouses. Michigan established a State 
Public School, to which children adjudged dependent should be 
sent until they could be placed in private families. New York 
provided that the children adjudged dependent should be com- 
mitted, if possible, to an institution controlled by persons of the 
same religious faith as their parents. The result is that, at the 
end of ’92, there were in Michigan only six hundred dependent 
children supported by public authorities, while in New York 
there were twenty-four thousand ! 


La Basilica di San Marco in Venezia (The Basilica of Saint 


’ Mark in Venice), edited and published by Signor Ferdinando 


Onganio, Venice, may now be seen at some of the great libraries, 
and also at the Max Williams Company’s shop, Fifth Avenue 
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and Thirty-sixth Street, New York City. No other building has 
ever had such superb treatment at the hands of publisher and 
printer. The work consists of two grand in-folio volumes con- 
taining the plans, charts, and principal cuts, and a dozen smaller 
folios, made up of details of architecture and sculpture. These 
volumes are accompanied by a large colored illustration of the 
facade of St. Mark’s, suitable for framing. The text of the 
book is erudite, as might be expected from one who -has spent 
ten years in compiling, with minute care, descriptions of the 
temple, both as a religious and as a civil structure.. For St. 
Mark’s is not only a sepulcher and a church; it is also the 
sanctuary of the patria, it represents the history of Venice. 
Here it was where laws were sanctioned, doges elected, wars 
determined upon, triumphs celebrated. What religious building 
has been more closely associated with the events of national life ? 


In San Marco we see again that power of past centuries, of ad- — 


venturous expeditions, of an admirable and yet a mysterious gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, as art was never interpreted with more 
passionate love than by the Venetians, how natural that their 
basilica should be also the proper expression of their buoyant 
yet serene genius, both in form and color! It is the most fas- 
cinating object in the most fascinating city in the world—a city 
presenting the greatest possible contrast with the rest of Europe, 
both because of its remarkable geographical location and because 
its history and architecture unite Occident and Orient in one. 


Here are columns from Tyre and Trebizond, Argos and Mycene, . 


Ionic and Eolic sculptures, and treasures from the sacking of 
Constantinople in 1204; above all, here is a perfection of Byzan- 
tine architecture overlaid with Persian and Jndian gems. In 
the publication of this veritable édztion de luxe we have for the 
first time an adequate delineation of the church’s architecture, 
but specially of its adornment, of its capitals, friezes, bas-reliefs, 
arabesques, mosaics, pavements, parapets, ambones, statues, and 
marbles, from faithfully colored plates and designs. These, 
made in Naples, Palermo, Paris, Vienna, and other places, sug- 
gest that the labor was thrown open to competition. 
work is thus one which will infallibly appeal to archzologists, 
architects, and art-lovers everywhere, even though its necessarily 
high price must limit the number of owners. The price of the 
Italian edition or the English translation is $300. Copies have 
been secured by some of the New York City libraries. 


There is a strong attraction in the very title, 7ke Cyclopedia 
of Names, which has been given to the supplemental volume of 
« The Century Dictionary.” One is led to expect, not a bio- 
graphical dictionary, or a gazetteer, or a list of characters in 
fiction, mythology, and the like, but something of all of these. 
The book amply fulfills the promise of its title. It covers the 


exact ground of no other reference-book; no other book of its 


kind at all equals it in scope. Mr. Benjamin E. Smith, the 
editor (and managing editor of “The Century Dictionary ”’), laid 
down for himself the one law that no name should be refused 
admittance about which information was likely to be asked. Of 
course with this universality perfection was unattainable. The 
field is almost unlimited ; only the work of many years of such 
a corps of voluntary readers as Dr. Murray secured for his great 
Dictionary could have covered it completely. But while it 
would be easy to point out single faults of omission, the book is 
really remarkable in its range and fullness of information. The 
usefulness of the work is so great that one wonders the task has 
not been undertaken on this large scale before. In a newspaper 
office like that of The Outlook the book is taken down many times 
aday. Particularly is it helpful as regards living persons, in which 
particular it supplements in a valuable way Appletons’ “ Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography” and the English “ Men and 
Women of the Time.” Orthography, pronunciation, dates, 
salient facts of biography, legend, myth, ethnology, imaginative 
literature—this is only the beginning of a list of the subjects upon 


which the 1,085 large pages of the work throw a flood of light. © 


The difficulties in preparing such a book were great, the labor 

enormous; the result entitles the editor and his co-workers to 

the heartiest praise. The fypography and general make-up of the 

book are, of course, modeled on “ The Century Dictionary ;” 

_ and certainly it would be difficult to find a more satisfactory 
model. (The Century Company, New York.) 


The fourth volume completes the splendid illustrated edition 


of J. R. Green’s Short History of the English People. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York.) Never did wife erect a more worthy 
- monument to her husband and a more enduring witness of her 


own devotion to his memory. Never was art more worthily 


mated to literature. Professor Green undertook to tell with the 
pen the history of the English people. Mrs. Green and Miss 
Norgate have ransacked England to find illustrations to make 
the life of the English people visible to the eye. This volume 
will have special interest to American readers because it tells the 
history of the American Revolution as a chapter, not of Ameri- 
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can, but of English, history. The volume is especially rich in 
portraits: Whitefield and Wesley, Samuel Johnson and Hannah 
More, John Howard, Robert Walpole, William Pitt, Edmund 


Burke, Joseph Addison, Jonathan Swift, William Penn, Captain 


Cook, George Washington, Henry Grattan, John P. Curran, 
Lord Palmerston, are among the portraits which, almost at hap- 
hazard, we note in this portrait gallery. But itis not merely a 
portrait gallery, not even mainly that. - Almost every phase of 
life has been illustrated in the upwards of three hundred en- 
gravings which enrich this one volume. He must be hopelessly 
impervious to the interest of history who is not attracted to 
know something more of the history of his ancestors by looking 
over the pages of this work; and he must be exceptionally stupid 
who does not get from it a vital acquaintance with those ancestors. 


% 


Literary Notes 


—By a slip of the pen, Dr. Horton’s “ Cartoons of St. Mark” 
was recently credited to a wrong publishing firm byus. In fact, 
it is published by the F. H. Revell Company, of this city. 

—M. Alexandre Dumas has now finished his play, “ La Route 
de Thébes,” and it has been accepted by the Comédie Francaise. 
It cannot be produced, however, until an actress is found for 
the leading part. M. Dumas is now at work on another play 
which he calls “ La Troublante,” and which is believed to be an 
attack upon certain journalists. 

—The “Atheneum” says that Stevenson’s letters to Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, to be published next -autumn, are “long journal 
letters, giving an almost daily account of the writer’s life and 
occupations in his island home during the last five years, and 
taking a place quite apart in his correspondence.” The volume 
will be published under the title of “‘ The Vailima Letters.” Mr. 
Colvin has been requested by the family and executors to undertake 
the ultimate biography of his friend, and asks for help “ in the 
shape of reminiscences or correspondence from those friends of Mr. 
Stevenson with whom he may not be in private communication.” 

—The New York “ Tribune ” declares that— 

Mr. Ruskin has often been heard to tell this story about the author of ** The 


_Idylls of the King :” “ An intimate friend of the poet set himself to find out all 


the rules of Tennyson’s versification, and collected together from his verses an 
immense number of laws and examples. ‘ Look here,’ said he, ‘ what wonder- 
ful laws you observe!’ ‘It’s all true,’ replied the poet; ‘I do observe them, 
but I never knew it.’’?’ That Tennyson ‘*‘ was always asking questions of every 
one he met” is the statement of Sir George Grove. He adds concerning the 
poet that “‘he’d take up a bit of moss orstone. ‘ Now, look here,’ he would 
say, ‘ you know all about it. Just tell me.’ I didn’t know; but he was con- 
stantly learning, as every great man is. I asked him a question, though, that 
first day—I wanted to know the difference between a cowslip and an oxlip. 
‘Oh, don’t you know the difference?’ he said. ‘ Come out and see!’ And then 
he showed me that the cowslip flowers looked downward and the flowers of an 
oxlip looked to the sky.” 


—Book-collectors will be interested in the following from the 
New York “ Times :” 


The sale in Boston of Poe’s ‘* Tamerlane” for $1,450 is one of those events 
which, to people not victims of the first-edition mania, seems to be simply a 
startling proof of the amazing lengths to which human folly can be carried. | 
Here was a little book of poems, most commonplace as to typography, not very 
old, as old books go, and every word of whose contents appears in numberless 
other editions of the poet’s works. It had, to be sure, been beautifully and ex- 
pensively bound by its last owner, but that had nothing to do with the price it 
brought. The $1,450 was given for absolutely no other reason than because only 
two copies of this particular edition are known to exist. That there are no 
more is due simply to the fact that when the poems were first issued nobody 
would buythem. The printer, refusing to burden his shelves with stock for which 
there was no demand, probably sent every copy he had to the paper-mill to be 
ground up and made over into something he couldsell. The present purchasers 
of this ‘* Tamerlane” once paid $1,850 forit. Mr. Maxwell bought the book of 
them, giving much more than that, doubtless, and after he had spent perhaps 
$200 in having the book bound abroad, it now brings at auction $400 less than 
before. Men who really love books, who regard them as literature and not as 
curios, take but faint interest in transactions like these. What they want is the 
best edition of a book, not the first. 


—The New York “ Sun” says: 
A new literary magazine seems to have secured a treasure in Mr. Robert H. 


-Sherard, its Paris correspondent. In a letter in the April number occur these 


passages : 

1 never saw Zola look more radiant. . . . Dear old De Goncourt looked very 
hanes first time that [ have seen him look so; and | think that next 
to the sight of a happy child, there is nothing comelier in the world than a very 
happy, very old man. .. . 1 spoketo Poincaré [the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion] about that Canadian scheme. . . . I would have talked at greater length 
on the subject with his Excellency, but just then Sarah Bernhardt’s golden 
voice was heard. 

The last time I had seen [Georges Hugo] was at Victor Hugo’s house. I had 
dined with the master. After dinner little Jeanne and Georges came in. 

Alphonse Daudet caused me a very unhappy afternoon some days_ ago. 
Daudet told me that Coppée was 2 /a mort. e cannot spare Coppée. He is 
a beautiful man, and ae dear brother to us all. 

[Madame Adam] asked me to come again, and very possibly 1 may do so, 
some time before the end of the century. 7 

I met [Richepin] dans /e monde some nights back. 


We are reminded of the Hartford boy who boasted that “ Mr. Dickens” had 
talked with him. For some days he was the envy of all the other boys. Then 


. ON cross-examination he confessed that he had climbed up on the balcony of 


Dickens’s room at the hotel, and that the novelist had said to him, “Get down, 
[For list of Books Received see page 835] 
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| The General Assembly of the adie 

The General Assembly terian Church convened in Pittsburg 
- May 16 (just after this paper goes to 

press). There are various suggestions as to the subjects which 


are to occupy its deliberations, but perhaps speculation had 


better be deferred until after the meetings. It is easier to be a 
historian than a prophet. The air is full of rumors. We are 
told, cn the one hand, that the liberals will be present in much 
greater force than at any time in recent years, and that no more 
backward steps will be taken. On the other hand, it is said that 
it is the purpose of some conservatives to propose the deposi 
tion of Professor Briggs from the Christian ministry, on the 
ground that he has not obeyed the injunction of the General 
Assembly. Without doubt one of the most important topics 
which will come before the Assembly will be the question of its 
control of the seminaries. We hear that the directors of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary have rejected the proposition of the 


Assembly to surrender the property and control of the Seminary. 


The daily papers report that Princeton has consented to such 
control, but, if the report may be trusted, in such a peculiar way 
as to make it appear to the unprejudiced very much as if it 
desired to be understood as approving the action of the Assem- 
bly, while it graciously offers it an opportunity to withdraw 
from an unfortunate position. As we study the roll of the 
Assembly now printed, we are impressed with the fact that most 
of the Commissioners are comparatively unknown men. Not 
more than a half-dozen have a wide reputation even in their own 


denomination, and hardly that number are well known outside 


of it. | 

——— As most of our readers know, the Congrega- 

: tional churches of New York and Brooklyn 
Absorption ? 


are organized in two Conferences, the divis- 
ion growing out of a secession which took place something over 
twenty years ago. The division has separated the churches 
and thwarted their common work. The New York and Brooklyn 
Association some time ago proposed a reunion on any basis that 
should be mutually respecting and should recognize the independ- 
ence of the local church. The Manhattan Conference has met 
this proposal with the suggestion that the New York and Brook- 
lyn Association dissolve, and the churches represented in it 
come into the Manhattan Conference. It is hardly probable 
that the older and parent organization will adopt this suggestion. 
This would not be union, it would be absorption. It would give 
to the original body no voice in determining either the name, 
the constitution, or the officers of the organization by which it 
was absorbed, and would easily be taken to imply, whether such 
implication were intended or not, that the original secession was 
due to its fault. But if the action now taken by both Confer- 
ences, and the accompanying expressions of prominent members, 
indicate a sincere desire on the part of both bodies for a reunion, 
it ought not to be difficult to constitute a conference committee 
of representatives of both bodies, which could arrange a real and 
entirely self-respecting union of the two. 


The growth of the summer school and con- 
Summer Meetings vention is one of the peculiarities of our 

time. They are not only religious gather- 
ings; quite as many are educational and scientific. We now 
call attention, however, only to those which have to do with the 
religious world. Perhaps the largest of all will be the Christian 
Endeavor Convention, which meets in Boston on the roth of 
July. Fully fifty thousand delegates are expected. We do not 
know how they will be entertained, but doubtless the ingenuity 
and hospitality of Boston will prove equal to the occasion. The 
International Convention of the Y. M. C. A. held its sessions at 
Springfield, Mass., May 8-12, and the list of speakers promises 
a rich treat for those present. The Brotherhood of the Kingdom 
is distinctly spiritual and practical. It is composed of those who 
desire to see the kingdom of God once more the great object of 
Christian preaching and the inspiration of all Christian living. 
The anniversary will be held at Marlboro’, N. Y., August 5-9. 
The International Missionary Union will meet at Clifton Springs 
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une 12-19, and will be attended missionaries as: Dr. 
H. H. Jessup, of Syria, Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, of India, and 


others equally eminent. The Presbyterian Assembly meets dur- 


ing the present week in Pittsburg ; the Assembly of the Presby- 


terian Church, South, at the same time in Dallas, Texas; and — 


the Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterians at Meridian, 
Miss. The Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church meets 
at Pittsburg May 29. The.General Synod of the Reformed 
Church meets at Grand Rapids, Mich., June 5. The Baptist 
anniversaries will be held as usual at Saratoga, beginning Mon- 


day, May 27, while the Southern Baptists met at Washington 


on May 9. The Baptist Congress meets in Providence, R. I., 


in the autumn, November 12-14. The Congregational Home 


Missionary Society will meet at Saratoga, June 4-6 ; the National 
Council in Syracuse, October 9; the American Board of Foreign 
Missions in Brooklyn, October 15 ; andthe American Missionary 
Association in Detroit, October 22. The National Conference 
of Unitarian Churches will meet in Washington, October 21-24, 
and the Universalist General Convention in Meriden, Conn., 
October 23. The General Convention of the Episcopal Church 
will meet at Minneapolis the first Wednesday in October. 


Among the summer schools which will be 

Summer Schools devoted to religious subjects are those at 
Chautauqua, where the American Institute 

of Christian Philosophy holds its sessions, and where Principal 
Fairbairn and Professor Bruce will give lectures. At Oberlin 
there is to be a School of Christian Sociology, June 20-29. At 
Cleveland, under the auspices of Western Reserve University, 
July 8-17, will be held a Summer School of Theology, modeled 
distinctly after the one which has had such remarkable success 


at Oxford. Principal Fairbairn himself will be the most promi- . 


nent lecturer. The World’s Student Conference, at Northfield, 
will be held June 28-July 7. A school which promises to be of 
special interest, as combining religious life and thought with 
social studies, is the School of the Kingdom, at Grinnell, Iowa, 
where such men as President George A. Gates, President Slo- 
cum, Dr. Ecob, Professor Graham Taylor, the Rev. B. Fay 
Mills, and others equally prominent will be present. Great 
efforts are also being made in the interests of the Roman 
Catholic Summer School near Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain. 
These are only a few of the many summer schools to be held 
in different parts of the country. There are Chautauquas North 
and South, and Schools of Theology, of Ethics, and of Sociology. 
If the American people are not learned, it will not be because 
there is no provision made for study during the summer months. 


| The seventh annual meeting of 

The Ramabai Association the Ramabai Association was held 
in the New Old South Church, 

Boston, on March 11. The full report of the proceedings, in 
pamphlet form, is worthy of notice here. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by the President, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. After the opening address by the President, the reports 
of the Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer were read. Then 
followed the reading of a letter from Ramabai herself, full of 
expressions of gratitude to her many friendsin America, and to 
her heavenly Father for the help and prosperity of the past 
year. The report of the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Mrs. J. W. Andrews, was of much interest. She spent seven 


months of the past year in the Sharad& Sadan, at Poona, and 


gives a vivid picture of the home life at the school, and of the 
high esteem in which Ramabai is held by all, within the school 
and outside. There are now fifty-seven pupils, forty-three of 
whom are widows, and fourteen non-widows. All are high caste. 
There is also a kindergarten with twenty-six pupils. These girls 
will in time go out to take the places of teachers, nurses, phy- 
sicians, lawyers it may be, and into homes of their own as com- 
panionable wives, intelligent mothers, and thrifty housekeepers. 
Mrs. Andrews’s statements assure us not only of the earnestness, 
fidelity, and sincerity of Ramabai, but also of her forethought 
and practical wisdom. Uncertainty as to the support of the 


school after the expiration of the ten years’ subscriptions of its . 
friends led her to devise a plan for purchasing a farm, stocking 
it with mango and other fruit trees, raising vegetables, etc. (to 


cover the running expenses), which, with the necessary appli- 
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ances, would cost $6, 000, and at the end of five or six years — 


-would yield a handsome income. Of this amount, $3,850 was 
-at once contributed by a few friends in America. ‘The story of 
her reception of this glad news is very touching. Returning one 
_day from Bombay with a heavy heart and an intense longing for 
‘10,000 rupees to secure the farm, a voice from within seenfed to 
‘rebuke her. “ Humbled, penitent, and reconciled, she was again 
herself in faith, hope, and courage—a faith so great that she said 
‘to her friends: ‘ We are to have a big farm some day. Our Father 
is very rich, and he is going to give it to us.’ In the early 
morning she was awakened and a cablegram from. America 
placed in her hand. Trembling with an unaccountable feeling 
-of fear and hope, she first raised her heart in prayer to God that 
he would help her bear whatever the message might contain, 
‘then opened it, and, lo! the farm was hers! Only $2,150 is now 
needed for the completion of her plan. Cannot this be raised 
at once, and let her feel assured of a permanent income for at 
Jeast a partial eapport of the school ?” 


There seems to be no limit to the ambi- 
tion and the achievement of those who 
have charge of Berkeley Temple in Bos- 
‘ton. The first report of its School of Applied Christianity has 
—irecently been published. The object of the School is to provide, 
at the least possible expense, instruction in all the new and im- 
proved methods of Christian and philanthropic work. It aims 
‘to reach students and laymen as well as the pastor. It offers 
opportunity for the inductive study of social questions, as well 
-as the advantages of lectures on subjects of great importance. 
The Principal of the School is the Rev. Lawrence Phelps, and 
-among the other professors we notice the names of the Revs. 
‘C. A. Dickinson, R. B. Toby, W. S. Kelsey, Mr. Herbert D. 
‘Ward; and amorg the lecturers, such well-known men as the 
‘Revs. H. A. Bridgman, F. E. Clark, A. E. Dunning, N. Boynton. 
During the last year there were seventeen regular students, six 
-of whom were ladies. Interest in social questions seems to be 
on the increase in all parts of the world. The growth of the 
‘institutional church and of schools for teaching the best methods 
of Christian work shows that the other-worldly idea of Christian- 
‘ity has given place to ee exceedingly definite and prac- 
tical. 


‘Berkeley Temple 


Under the direction of some of the resi- 
dents of Andover House, Boston, a series 
of concerts given on Sunday afternoons 
during the past winter has just come to a successful conclusion. 
‘The concerts were planned to provide good music in the “ South 
End” of the city, for audiences of people who otherwise would 
have no opportunity of hearing anything but the common and 
‘trivial music of the streets and theaters. The concerts, ten in 
‘number, have been attended by average audiences of 450 persons, 
and their success in an experimental stage has encouraged the 
‘promoters to plan for another series to be given next winter. A 
‘striking fact about these concerts has been that the very best 


‘Sunday Afternoon 
Concerts 


professional musicians in Boston showed the utmost willingness | 


to play when they were asked, and after each concert expressed 
their pleasure and gratification at the audience and its apprecia- 
‘tion. That audiences drawn from “the people ” can appreciate 
good music is proved by the examination of the programmes, 
which contain such names as Schumann, Mendelssohn, Bach, 
Gluck, Ries, Massenet, Rubinstein, Verdi, Haydn, Saint-Saens, 
‘Gade, Boccherini,; Taubert, Handel, and Beethoven. Handel’s 
** Largo,” for example, arranged for ten violins and piano, aroused 
great enthusiasm. It is to be hoped that next season the pro- 
moters of the concerts will be enabled to considerably enlarge 
‘the scope of the concerts. , 


The “ Advance,” of Chicago, un- 
der date of May 2, publishes an 
admirable series of missionary 
articles, every one of which is well worth reading. If we make 
special mention of the paper of Secretary Barton, it is only 


‘The Hurt of Retrenchment 


because it touches a subject which ought to be honestly faced by 


all Christians at home. As a matter of fact, the receipts of the 


American Board were $50,000 larger in 1894'than in 1886, but 
they are not so large as in sit Becatsé ofthe increase between 
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- 1886 and 1892 the work was enlarged i in different fields. With 
the diminishing contributions of 1894 the officers are obliged to 
face the question of a reduction in expenses. This becomes a. 
serious question when it is remembered that the greater part 
must fall upon the missionaries themselves, and on the native 
helpers. The average salary of a missionary, including medical 
attendance, traveling expenses, care of children, rent of houses, 
and all incidentals, is less than $600 a year. Can any one indi- 
cate how missionaries can live on less? Those who enter the 
foreign field surely give up all hope of luxury, and of very great 
comfort. Retrenchment means cutting down salaries which are 
already too small for comfortable living. If, then, these cannot 
be reduced, it must come from the native churches and helpers. 
But retrenchment there means giving up work of the utmost im- 
portance, and workers who can do better service than almost any 
others. The directors of the missionary boards are right. They 
must hot incur obligations which cannot be met; but the churches 
are wrong in not responding in ways that will make retrench- 
ment unnecessary. 


There has been much in the papers recently 
concerning the failure of the free-pew system. 
The latest prominent church to give up the sys- 
tem is the New York Avenue Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Brooklyn. This is one of the largest and best- 
attended churches of that city. We have seen no facts concern- 
ing the reasons for this step, but are informed that results justify 
the change. The recent action of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
in Brooklyn in the same line gives some color to the contention 
of many that the free-pew system does not offer all the advan- 
tages that its friends claim for it. Most of the churches where 
pews are rented have everything-free from one week’s end to 
the other, except the pews at the Sunday morning service. Those 


Free 
versus 
Rented Pews 


_ who contend that the system is a failure have to face the fact of 


the great growth in the Church of the Ascension, New York, 
in St. George’s Church, and in others equally prominent, where 
the system is surely not a failure. The fact seems to be that 
what is best for one church is not necessarily so for another ; 
that, as circumstances differ, so methods must differ. After all, 
is it not quite as much a question of hospitality on the part of 
individuals who have pews as on the part of the church itself ? 


If those who occupy pews regularly were to become missionaries, 


bringing into their seats those who were not church attendants, 
the churches would be full, and the hospitality of the individuals 
would do away with the evident disadvantages of the system of 
rented pews. 

Brief Mention 


The Rev. W. F. Thirkield, D.D., of Gammon Theological Semi- 
nary, Atlanta, is taking a year’s rest. The first half of the year was 
spent in Europe, and the last half in this country. 

The successor of Professor Dillmann, of Berlin, is to be Professor 
Baethgen, of Griefswald. The chair is the most important Old Tes- 
tament professorship in Getmany, and its new occupant is, according 
to German standards, a pronounced conservative. 

The preacher at the anniversary of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, which meets at Saratoga the first week in June, is 
to be the Rev. W. H. Davis, D.D., of the First Church of Detroit. 
Dr. Davis is pastor of one of the noblest churches in our country, 
and a man of large and growing influence. 

One of the most scholarly ministers in England is the Rev. P. T. 
Forsyth, D.D., of Emmanuel Church, Cambridge. He has just 
written one of the best articles which has yet appeared on Dr. Dale. 
In the course of that article Mr. Forsyth makes the following 
statement: “There can be no doubt of the answer he would have 
given to the question what it was that made his life strong, steady, 
catholic, and wise. He would have said that it was his theology, and 
especially the theology to which he chiefly gave himself —the theology 
of the Cross, and what was objectively done there.” 

After Dr. MacArthur’s celebration of his twenty-fifth anniversary 
he proposes to start on a tour around the world. Such a trip is as 
valuable to a preacher as four times the time taken for it spent in a 
theological seminary. And yet, singularly, many of our greatest 
preachers have not been extensive travelers. Mr. Beecher had been 
abroad but two or three times, and had traveled little; Dr. Storrs has 
been but once or twice; Mr. Spurgeon seldom went further away 
from London than Mentone. On the other hand, Phillips Brooks 
had traveled widely. For some men the training of travel is best, and 
for others the reading of books. © 
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Milk Contamination 


Another Connecticut town is suffering from 


an outbreak of typhoid fever. This time it is 
the dilution of the milk by water from a con- 
taminated well. The day is not far distant 
when no man will be permitted to keep a 
dairy or serve milk without a license granted 
after an examination by representatives of the 
State or town authorities. This license will 
be the equivalent of a certificate on an exam- 
ination in bacteriology. It is as necessary 
that the man who deals in foods should know 
the science of cleanliness and its relation to 
health as that an engineer should know the 
laws of heat and expansion, that he may not 
expose the community to death. We are 
gaining in knowledge—not only the upper ten, 
but the middle ten thousand; and knowledge 
is filtering through to the most important 
lower one hundred thousand. That means 
the education of public sentiment to the point 
of self-preservation. 


A Remarkable Dinner 


A millionaire in New York City has recently 
built a beautiful house. He wished to recog- 
nize the labor of the workmen who had made 
his house possible, and did it by giving a din- 
ner to them. Every man who worked on the 
building received an invitation except a few 
laborers whose names were not known to the 
contractors. To meet them, personal friends 
of the owner were asked. Bishop Potter 
spoke of the new era the occasion foretold of 
the relation of employer and employed. Mr. 
R. Fulton Cutting spoke on Trade Schools 
and Labor Unions. The true philanthropist 
is the man or woman who provides work for 
the wage-earners, and pays the wages and 
maintains the conditions that enable a man to 
acquire independence and contentment. He 
is the man who builds a solid foundation on 
which a nation must progress. 


From a Mother 

Dear Outlook: Will some reader of the ‘‘ Home 
Club” be kind enough to inform me of the best mode 
of treatment for a fifteen-months-old baby who holds 
his breath for every little 4urt he gets, which fright- 
ens those who have him in charge? He is always 
good-natured and apparently healthy. Could an 
inherited nervous temperament from the mother be 
the cause? 7 A SUBSCRIBER. 


The Outlook will gladly print practical sug- 
gestions, hoping to help not only this mother, 
but others. 


Shoes 


_ What shape and kind of shoes will give the 
greatest ease and comfort is an important ques- 
tion, and one that not infrequently is decided 
by entirely false standards. The feet even 
may be educated to bad habits and be com- 
fortable in a shoe that fits fashionable mal- 
formation. Dr. Dio Lewis did not approve 
of shoes that button or lace tightly about the 


ankle. He approved of the low-cut shoe with 


gaiter top, except in extremely wet walking. 
He advised the application of oil to the leather, 
and that rubbers be discarded except in extreme 
weather. Thick soles are advised by this stu- 
dent of health for all weathers and on all 
kinds of shoes, as being the truest protectors 
against damp, as well as the surest method of 
securing comfort. The English shoe, Dr. 
Lewis says, is a far better shoe than the 
French, which is the model most popular in 
America. 

Chicago has again come to the front, and 
the East has to bow its head in shame. A 
Chicago shoe-dealer will send a man to the 
house of the buyer. An order is sent to 
the store telling the price that the buyer 
wishes to pay, and size, and something as to 
the kind of shoe wanted. The seller immedi- 
ately sends out his wagon with a complete 
line of goods of the sizes and prices mentioned, 
and thus, without leaving home, the family 
canbe shod. Certainly by many mothers this 
scheme must have been hailed with delight. 
Is there anything worse than two or three rest- 
less children in a shoe-store struggling with the 
difficulties of being fitted, and probably waiting 
for the movements of a very slow-moving clerk, 
or one whose lack of comprehension compli- 


cates the difficulties of fitting out the children? 
This idea should be transplanted. 


Bicycle-Riding for Women 


The increasing use of the bicycle‘by women 
makes authoritative opinion on its value asa 
means of healthful exercise of great impor- 
tance. The chief objection that can be raised 
against it is the lack of suitable clothing. Dr. 
Robert L. Dickinson, of Brooklyn, has pub- 
lished a very valuable pamphlet, “ Bicycling. 
for Women from the Standpoint of the Gyne- 
cologist,” which treats the bicycling costume 
from the health standpoint. It should be read 


by every woman who is using, or proposes to | 


use, the bicycle. 


Sterilized Milk 


Mr. Nathan Straus has opened the stores 
for the sale of sterilized milk at 226 East Fifty- 
ninth Street, 201 West Sixty-third Street, 47 
Pike Street, 147 Eldridge Street, and at the 
foot of East Third Street. Atthe same depots 
are also sold powdered barley at five cents 
per pound and sterilized milk at five cents per 
quart. The milk is sold in bottles of the fol- 
lowing formulas : 

Formuia No.1, for modified milk, by Dr. R. G. 
Freeman : Sugar ot milk, 12 ounces ; lime-water, one- 
pen pint; filtered water, up to one gallon; milk, 1 

allon. 
Formula No. 1 for modified milk, by Dr. A. Ja- 
coby: Milk, 1 ga! on; barley-water, 1 gallon; white 
sugar (cane), $8 ounces; salt, one-eighth of an ounce. 

Other places will be opened as the season 


advances. 


Smoked Ham 


The season of the year is approaching when 
cold meats and salads are the principal vi- 
ands on most tables. Boiled smoked ham is 
a foundation worthy the confidence of every 
housekeeper. Like all other simple dishes, it 
is the most difficult to get perfect. A most 
delicate result can be obtained by baking a 
smoked ham. Choose a ham that is fat. Soak 
the ham in enough cold water to cover it over 
night. To this cold water add one pint of 
vinegar. Six hours before wishing to serve 
the ham take it out of the water, and wrap it 
in a thin sheet, or paste, made of flour and 
water; put the ham in a roasting-pan, and, for 
one weighing ten pounds, bake six hours. 
When taken from the oven, the paste will 
crack off like a shell; remove the skin, and 
put back in the oven to browh the fat. No 
person will boil smoked ham who once cooks 
it this way. 


Butter from Whey 


The Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Cornell University has discovered that butter 
can be made from whey. The experiments 
began in last January. The bulletin says: 
“We began to run the whey from the cheese- 
making regularly through the separators, and 
we have been successful in securing a large 
portion of the fat in the whey in the form of 
commercial butter of good quality. This but- 
ter has been scarcely, if any, inferior to that 
made from cream separated from whole milk, 
and it has been sold in the same market with 
our best butter.” The butter has been tested 
by good judges of the commodity, who claim 
that the butter made from the whey is fully 
equal to that made from cream. 


New Flower Market 
A new market which will interest many 


New York housekeepers is to be opened at | 


Madison Square. The florists of New York 
say that every day there are left on their hands, 
as unsalable stock, thousands of cut flowers. 
The florists will send each morning this left- 
over stock to the market in Madison Square, 
and sell the flowers at greatly reduced prices. 
The potted-plant market will be open as usual 
in past years. 


Individual Pencils and Pens 


Physicians are urging that the pencils and | 


pens used by the children in the schools shall 
be individual property. At present it is quite 
the practice to loan these and collect them at 
the close of the day, giving them out indis- 


“TJ prefer to use 
Cleveland’s  Bak- 
ing Powder _be- 
cause I consider it 
perfectly whole- 
some and it has 
always given uni- 
form results.” 
Late Principal of the | 
Boston Cooking School. 


criminately the next day. Physicians urge that 
the pens and pencils should become the prop- 
erty of the child, and be used only by that child. 
The further advice is given that all school- 
books be covered with stiff glazed paper, never 


with cloth or muslin. In Boston the children 


are not allowed to use slates and slate-pencils. 
They are furnished with writing-paper and 
lead-pencils. 
Quinine 
Dear Outlook : Permit a mother who asa child ha 
suffered extreme distress from the taking of quinine, 
and to-day would rather be whipped than take it, to 


_ protest against the action of your correspondent who 


rubs the drug on her child’s gums. It seems to me 
positive cruelty, and, lest some other mother should 
be tempted to follow the suggestion, 1 beg to enter 
this remonstrance. 

No drug should be used without consulting 
a physician. It is true that what benefits one 
is a positive injury to another. 


Greens . 

In boiling spinach, cabbage, sprouts, Brussels 
sprouts, or young beet-tops, do not boil in too 
great a quantity of water. Pick these vegeta-- 
bles carefully over and then soak in salted 
water for at least one hour before boiling. 
This crisps the leaves and insures cleanliness. 


Reading-Matter 
The Hospital Book and Newspaper Society,.. 


“105 East Twenty-second Street, will be glad 


to receive reading-matter, especially German 
and French. 


For Teachers 


To meet the needs of teachers employed 
during the winter, the School of Design for 
Women of New York City will hold classes. 
during June, July, and August. 


Are You Tired? 


Do you find that your sleep is not refreshing,. 
that you have no appetite for your food, and 
that your strength is waning? If so, you may 
depend upon it your blood is in an impure and: 
impoverished condition. That is why you 
have that tired feeling. That is why you are 
nervous, irritable, and unable to rest. Begin 
at once to purify and enrich your blood by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and you will then. 
feel like going forward with your work. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye to-day. 
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Correspondence 
Is National Bimetallism Possible ? 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Iam sorry The Outlook should halve anes any 
currency to the notion that there is any analogy 
whatever between the circulation of silver dollars 
on a parity with gold under our present system, and 
such circulation under free coinage. The essence of 
our ability to keep silver dollars on a parity with 
gold dollars lies in the Jimitation of their number. 
As long as, first, these dollars and their paper repre- 
sentatives are legal tender; secondly, the Govern- 


ment pays out gold for greenbacks (and virtually for’ 


National bank notes) whenever desired ; and, thirdly, 
the volume of silver dollars and their paper repre- 
sentatives is distinctly below the amount of money 
required by the business of the country, silver can 
be kept on a parity with gold; but this affords abso- 
lutely no reason for supposing that the parity could 
be maintained with unlimited free coinage. On the 
contrary, it is perfectly evident that under free coin- 
age the only possible condition under which both 
metals could be retained in circulation is that the 
market ratio throughout the commercial world 
should coincide almost exactly with the legal ratio 
here. That our adoption of free coinage at 16 to 1 
should have the effect of making this the market 
ratio all over the world is wildly improbable in itself, 
and is proved to be entirely out of the question by 
the whole history of bimetallism in the United States 
and in the Latin Union. And, as far as I know, there 
is not a shred of respectable authority for the sup- 
position that the United States alone could main- 
tain bimetallism at 16 to 1, or, indeed, at any ratio 
that might be named. 

I am sorry, therefore, that in the aadtGcation of 
the parties you name in the question of silver, you 
did not sharply discriminate between Class I11. and 
the other three classes. The gold standard men, the 
international bimetallists, and the silver monometal- 
lists, all have solid ground to stand on; the national 
bimetallists are either ignorant or fraudulent or both 
—most frequently, I believe, the last. You say that the 


battle will probably be bet ween Class I. and Class III. 


—the men who believe in the gold standard, and those 
who hold that the United States by itself should set 
up the double standard, presumably at the ratio of 
16 tor. Now, it ought to bethe business of every one 
that has the ear of the public to exterminate this 
sham Class III. They have no more right to a re- 
spectful hearing than the people who go about prov- 
ing that the earth is flat, or that they have inventeda 
perpetual-motion machine. Indeed, they have far less 
right ; for ten to one they have given no thought to 
the subject, and goabout preaching what they neither 
believe nor disbelieve, in the spirit of pure demago- 
guery. Something can be said for international bi- 
metallism ; something can be said for silver mono- 
metallism ; but the party that pronounces for free 
coinage of silver by this country alone and calls itself 
bimetallist is living on a false pretense, and. should 
not be tolerated. Whatever the injustice the up- 
holders of our present system may be charged with, 
they are absolutely right in saying that the issue is 
between this and silver monometallism, if an inter- 
national agreement is not obtainable. In the coming 


contest the advocates of the existing system should 


have the support of every man opposed to the single 

silver standard ; and, if the press does its work well, 

they will have it. The result in that case will hardly 

be doubtful. FABIAN FRANKLIN. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


It was national bimetallism, not interna- 
tional, that kept gold and silver at the French 


ratio (15% to 1) for years after the gold 
The difference between national 


discoveries. 
bimetallism and international bimetallism is a 
difference in degree and not a difference in 
kind. The keeping of the two metals at par 
does not depend upon the fiat of one legisla- 
ture or many legislatures, but upon the cur- 
rency demand of the people involved. Both 
De Laveleye and H. H. Gibbs have consid- 
ered it highly probable that the currency de- 
mand of the United States would keep silver 
at par with gold, in the same way that the cur- 
rency needs of France kept gold at par with 
silver. The supply of silver now is little 
greater than the supply of gold forty years 
ago, and the currency demands of this coun- 
try are much greater than were the currency 
demands of France. There is, therefore, 
neither logic nor history in support of those 
who praise international bimetallism but ridi- 
cule as “ ignorant ” or “ fraudulent ” those who 
would reach international bimetallism through 
national action. Denunciation is not a fair 
substitute for argument, and we refuse to de- 
-nhounce as “sham bimetallists” those who 
maintain that the speediest way to'remedy the 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Baki 
Powder 


cts. 
Clyde, ‘Henry. Pleasure-Cycling. 


evils of gold monometallism is by attempting 
national bimetallism without waiting for the 
concurrent action of other nations, though 
we still hold to the other and more cautious 
and éénservative method.—THE EDITORS. 


‘‘ Paragraphs in the Bible” 
Tothe Editors of The Outlook: 

‘* Student’s”’ contribution under the above head- 
ing, which appeared in your columns of May 4,.con- 
tains, in my humble estimation, several fallacies, 
which in the interests of truth I desire to correct. 
He suggests that the eunuch got his notion of bap- 
tism from Isaiah lii., 15: ‘‘ Soshall hesprinkle many 
nations.”’ But the eunuch was reading the Septua- 
gint, which was the ‘“*common version ”’ of that day, 
and in that version the passage says nothing about 
sprinkling. This is the reading: ‘“*So shall many 
nations be astonished at him.’”’ Moreover, the best 
Hebraists fail to find sprinkle in the Hebrew of this 
passage. 

Gesenius renders it thus: 
nations to rejoice in himself.’’ 
he startle many nations.” 

Dr. Barnes, the Presbyterian ciiiiiaianbatiai says: 
‘*It may be remarked that, whichever of the above 


** So shall he cause many 
Davies: ‘‘So shall 


senses is assigned, it furnishes no argument for . 


the practice of sprinkling in baptism ; nor should it 
be used as an argument in reference to the mode in 
which it should be administered.” 

1 will not further take up your valuable space, but 
if ‘* Student ”’ will supply me with his address I will 
gladly furnish him with additional information on 
this and similar points. C. 3s 
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There is neither dyspep- 
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prepared with COTTOLENE. 
Be sure you get the genuine. 
Put up in one, three and five 
pound tins, with the above 
trade mark on every tin. 
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The Spectator 


~The Bench Shows for dogs have, in a certain 
sense, madea change in the calendar. We 
were in the habit of saying that the dog-days 
had come when the sultry parts of July and 
August had arrived and Sirius was the morn- 
ing star. But nowadays the dog-days have been 
towards the end of February, when the shows 
are held and the dogs are the stars of the 
world of amusements. These exhibitions, by 
the way, are doing much good beyond the 
mere amusement of townspeople in seeing 
extraordinarily fine specimens of man’s closest 
friend, for they teach the value of correct and 
pure breeding, and they instruct men and 
‘women, and children too, in dog management. 
Most dogs are managedtoomuch. The Spec- 
tator recently had to take care for a few weeks 
of a beautiful little fox-terrier, the property of 
a young old maid. The mistress was a nice 
fidgety little body, and she dearly loved her 
little “ doggie,” as she called this fox-terrier in 
caressing tones. Now, a fox-terrier is not a 
“ doggie,” and no one who wants a mere lap- 
dog to pet and caress should ever select this 
strong, courageous, and gentlemanlike little 
beast. A fox-terrier is all dog, every inch 
dog, besides having a rare intelligence. In 
managing a fox-terrier these facts should be 
taken into consideration, else the dog is very 
apt to be spoiled. Now, the Spectator’s little 
young old maid gave to her fox-terrier more 
attention and watchfulness than the average 
human baby receives. The consequence was 
that the little fellow was spoiled out of all of 
his instinctive virtues, and never developed any 
of those discretionary powers which, when ex- 
ercised by dogs, command such well-merited 
admiration. But this little fellow was timid, 
mischievous, and a nuisance by day ‘and by 
night. The Spectator gave him three thrash- 
ings for howling in the stable at night—he 
had slept on the foot of the young old maid’s 
bed—and he howled no more. Then two or 
three more whippings for doing what he was 
commanded not to do, and that dog was a 
changed animal—happy as the day was long, 
and never in a scrape. Uncle Remus, in one 
of his discourses on the effects of schools on 
negro children, declared that with “a barrel- 
‘stave he could fairly lift the veil of ignorance.” 
And so it is with the whip and the dog. The 


latter must know that he will get the whip if 


he-deserves it, and then he will very rarely 
deserve it after he has come to years of dis- 
cretion. And when that time has come, the 


dog should by all means be permitted to ex-" 


ercise and develop that discretion, though he 
should never have so much freedom as to run 
wild and become demoralized. 


When the Spectator’s young old maid re- 
‘covered her fox-terrier, she was delighted at 
the improvement in his manners ; but when she 
saw him jump into the lake and swim away as 
though .he were making for Canada, she was 
frightened immensely. Later, when her “ dog- 
gie” found a ground-hog and would not part 
from that hard-fighting animal till it had been 
killed, the little lady was shocked, and more 
than half concluded that her pet had grown to 
be unworthy of her affections. But the fox- 
terrier is one of the most noted vermin-de- 
stroyers of aJl the canine race, and this one’s 
natural instincts, arrested in their development 
for a while, prompted him to kill the ground- 
hog as soon as they again had tull sway. A 
few months before, this fox-terrier would have 
fled from a mouse, and the Spectator once 
saw him put his tail between his legs and run 
in fright from an attacking guinea-hen. This 
development of instinct does not tend to make 
a dog savage or cruel when the management 
is wise, but unwise management may accom- 
plish this without in the least meaning it. 
For instance, to keep a dog continually chained 
is very apt to spoil the dog’s temper, as well 
as his health. We often hear Lord Byron— 
generally considered as a lover of dogs, though 
he was cynical in regard to them as well as to 
men—quoted as authority for the belief that 
dogs have a very shart memory. In “Childe 
Harold” he says: \ 

Perchance my dog will whirie in vain 

‘Till fed by strangerhands, 


But long ere I come back again — 

He’d tear me where he stands. 
It is related of Byron that on one occasion he 
approached a large’dog, chained at Newstead, 
and the dog, though his property and former] 
a favorite, attacked him savagely and tore o 
the skirts of the nobleman’s coat. Hence his 
theory. Now, the Spectator maintains that 
the chain and the enforced restraint were prob- 
ably the cause of the dog’s savage temper, and 
not forgetfulness. 


Indeed, the Spectator has good reason to 
believe in the good memory of the canine 
race. Once the Spectator had a collie, and for 
a year lived on terms of most intimate friend- 
ship with this animal. Having to leave the 
country for a long period, the collie was be- 
stowed on a friend. The Spectator did not 
return to America for five years. Meantime his 
friend “ Laddie” had become an old dog, crip- 
pled with rheumatism and soured by age. 
But when the Spectator met “ Laddie” the 
dog’s infirmities seemed: to drop from him at 
once, and he capered about with the nimble- 
ness of apuppy. Five years had not in the least 


‘sufficed to end an affection which had had its 


active growth in one year. Moreover, “ Lad- 
die” remembered the Spectator’s daughter, 
who was only five years old when she went 
away and was now ten. Indeed, “ Laddie” 
remembered the little girl very much better 


than she did him. When he saw her on 


her return, he licked her face and hands, 
and whined and frisked about as though he 
could not contain himself for joy. When 
‘“‘Laddie ” had been a member of the Specta- 
tor’s family, he constituted himself the special 
guardian of this little girl, without any instruc- 
tions or promptings whatever. During the 
day he kept away from her, for she pulled his 
ears and tail, and sat down on him when he 
was inclined to sleep. But so soon as the 
shades of night began gathering, he placed him- 
self near her, and when the nurse came to take 
her to bed, “ Laddie” went with them and 
slept by the child’s bed till morning. The 
Spectator, noting this, inquired of the breeder 
if “ Laddie ” had been taught to do this service 
with some otherchild. But it was not so; he 
had never before lived in a house in which 
there were children. This was but an instance 
of the natural instinct to guard and protect the 
helpless. 


The dog shows are beneficial in another re- 
spect, for they afford the people opportunities 


‘to become acquainted with the dogs of other 


lands, and thereby to learn to know the peo- 
ples of those lands better. “Love me, love 
my dog” is a saying of much antiquity, but it 
is not more true than “know my dog, know 
me” is. The brown poodle throws more than 
a side-light on French character; in the Eng- 
lish mastiff we see much of the sturdiness of 
English character; in the Scotch collie we see 
Scotch thriftiness, Scotch courage, Scotch 
prudence, and Scotch loyalty. And in the 
most recent dog of fashion, the Russian wolf- 
hound, we are likely to detect some of the 
national characteristics which we should not 
otherwise have known. This dog hunts in 
packs, and singly cannot cope with the game he 
chases. But in packs these hounds can destroy 
either a wolf or a bear. The individual Rus- 
sian may not be the equal of the individual 
Englishman, German, or Frenchman, but what 
about a numberless army of them ? 


Fashion was not, however, influenced by such 
considerations, but rather by the fact that this 
wolf-dog of the steppes is the handsomest 
and most graceful of all the greyhound family. 
He is a most aristocratic-looking animal, and 
poses well in any company. The greyhound, 
from lack of intelligence and long absence of 
proper training, is generally considered to be a 
very undesirable house-dog. But the wolf.dog 
cannot be objected to on such grounds, for, from 
what the Spectator has learned of this favorite 
of the moment, he must be considered nice 
in his habits and gentlemanlike in his deport- 
ment. The Princess of Wales, when she has: 
taken her walks abroad of late, has been almost! 
invariably accompanied by one of these wolf- 
dogs, “ Alex,” from the kennels of the Grand 


‘Duke Alexander, one of the most famous dog- 


breeders in Russia. Previous to this the wolf- 
dog had not been popular in England, but he 
is likely not to be neglected in the future. To 
this country he was brought directly from 
Russia, many fine specimens coming from the 
kennels of Prince Boris Galitzin.' For chasing 
jack-rabbits on the plains this dog is the best 
that could be imagined, and the cavalrymen 
at Fort Custer have supplied themselves with 
a small pack. In action the wolf-hound is very 
like those famous dogs an impressionist painter 
had on his canvas chasing a green moon, but 
they are different in color; the painter’s dogs 
were sky-blue, the wolf-dog is white with 
brindle or chestnut spots. The coat of the 
wolf-hound is long and wavy ; good specimens 
often have such a ruff of hair about the neck 
that the head seems to be coming out ofa lady’s | 
muff. The head is long and narrow; the legs 
straight and round ; the shoulders strong and 
muscular ; the back clean and arched in the 
male, though flat in the female; and the tail 
is long and scimiter-like, heavily fringed with 
soft silky hair. The face of this handsome 
dog denotes courage, mildness, and high char- 
acter. Fashion has often set its approval less 
worthily than here. , 
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An Example Worth Following 
_A recent issue of the “ Co-operative News,” 
published at Manchester, England, is given up 
_ very largely to a detailed account of the late 
John Thomas Whitehead Mitchell, J.P., the 
Chairman of the Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety of England. Although probably known 
by name to but a few in America, he was 
a most remarkable man, as is evidenced by 
this one striking fact. He was at the head of 
‘an institution doing a business of perhaps 
$50,000,000 a year, and yet his remuneration 
was somewhere in the neighborhood of $1,200 
or $1,500 a year. What is more, he was satis- 
fied with it. He found his reward, not in 
money, but in achievement, in the satisfaction 
which comes from the successful conduct of 
large enterprises, and in the good work he was 
able to accomplish for his fellow-men through 
those enterprises. Readers of Mr. N. O. Nel- 
son’s recent article on co-operation in The 
Outlook will appreciate what is the character 
of those enterprises, and what the nature of 
Mr. Mitchell’s services. His life points, in a 
different way, the moral drawn by an Atlanta 
(Ga.) newspaper on the death of H. J. Kim- 
ball, who did so much for his city, State, and 
section, but who returned to Massachusetts as 
poor as he left it: “ He was so earnest and so 
busy that he had no time to save money.” 
Mr. Mitchell was so absorbed in large affairs 
for others that he had no time to make money 
for himself. His funeral at Rochdale is said 
to have been the largest in its history, that of 
John Bright alone excepted. Mr. Mitchell 
was born at Rochdale in 1828. He had only 
a “poor education” at the National School 
and at Sunday-school, receiving instruction on 
Sundays at a private school that he might 
learn arithmetic. He early took the total- 
abstinence pledge, despite the opposition of 
his mother, who was landlady of a small hos- 
telry. For twenty years he was employed in 
various capacities by Rochdale manufacturers, 
rising “‘on his merits” to positions of respon- 
sibility, finally becoming a flannel-dealer for 
himself. ‘This he soon left to join the co-op- 
erative movement—his grandfather lost his 


savings in an old-time “co-op. shop ”—and 


had ever since been identified with it. He 
was an earnest Christian as well as a practical 
philanthropist, and took a great interest in 
Sunday-school work, one of his last messages 
being a word of affectionate counsel to the 
school of which he was Superintendent. His 
standingin the business world, as distinct from 
that of the world of co-operation, is attested 
by the fact that he was a director of the Man- 
chester ship canal. His view of the co-opera- 
tive movement is perhaps well summed up in 


this sentence from one of his addresses: “I. 


am not es em to capital. I want to accu- 
mulate and use capital. What I want is for 
co-operators, trade-unionists, and all the indus- 
trious classes of this and every other country, 
to concentrate their trade in producing, dis- 
tributing, and financing, and let all the profits 
go to those who consume the goods, because 
they have made the profits. I am certain that 
this can be accomplished.” 


The Industrial Missionary 
Association of Alabama 


“ Of all the dark problems which challenge the 
wisdom of the people of the United States,the 
negro problem has long seemed to me the dark- 
est. The Industrial Missionary Association 
of Alabama, in its aims and methods, has 
thrown more light on this problem for me than 
I have gained from any other source.” So said 
Dr. Josiah Strong, of the Evangelical Alliance, 
in 1892. The year before Dr. James Brand, 
of Oberlin, wrote in reference to the plantation 
districts of the South: “ No permanent im- 
provement can be secured in such regions 
which does not have in view the promotion of 
the people’s ability to help themselves in 
temporal and economic affairs. They must 
be helped to intelligence in farming, to sound 
economic principles, and to that independence 
which comes from the possession of: a* home- 
stead as well as the truths of religionv«THese 
must be wrought out for the country people 
in the country. This the Industrial Mission- 


ary Association bids fair to accomplish as far 
and as fast as money can be secured. The sys- 
tem needs only to be examined to commend 
itself to Christian men.” Many other similar 
indorsements might be added. , 

What are the peculiar methods of this Asso- 
ciation, which has called forth warm praise 
from leading clergymen, business men, phi- 
lanthropists, religious and educational bodies of 
various denominations, North and South? 

First, it is solely country work, aiming to 
reach the neglected masses on the plantations, 
especially in the black belt of Alabama. Nine- 
tenths of the colored population, and ninety- 
nine one-hundredths of the ignorance and des- 
titution—the industrial, mental, and moral 
poverty of the race—are there. The work of 
other associations is mainly confined to the 
cities, where also are the t of free pub- 
lic schools, comparatively intelligent native 
churches, far closer contact with civilization, 
higher wages, and better protection by law. 
This Association, in the words of Dr. H. C. 
Haydn, is “ reaching the heart of the negro 


question ”’—attacking the stronghold of the | 


problem. 

Secondly, it is not a higher institution of 
learning with an industrial attachment, where 
boys that never expect to be farmers or me- 
chanics can get some knowledge of trades; but 
it is an industrial system by which the whole 
family are encouraged, protected, and taught 
how to get a better living and a home of their 
own, and which introduces and supports, until 
the people are able to do it for themselves, 
better schools and better churches. 

It usually begins by purchasing a plantation, 
divides it up into small farms, builds comfort- 
able homes, rents or sells on small payments 
and long time, to the people who have never 
thought it possible before to have a home of 
their own, instructing them in improved meth- 
ods of agriculture and other industries ; makes 
possible a good school and church by supple- 
menting the utterly inadequate public fund, 
where obtainable at all, and encouraging the 
efforts of the people themselves. Thus it min- 
isters to every want of the family and home. 
As said Dr. . N. Boardman: “Its aim is to 
supply the first and most indispensable needs 
of the citizen.” 

Organized and incorporated six years ago, it 
now has 4,000 acres of good land, a sawmill, 
grist-mill, cotton gin, blacksmith and carpenter 
shops, store and post-office, four day-schools, 
two night-schools, and three Sabbath-schools. 
All the income from the lands is strictly de- 
voted to mission or school work, but its mis- 
sion work has vastly outrun its income, and 
gifts in aid are imperatively needed. One 
hundred dollars will support a missionary 
teacher a year. Besides this, payments are 

et to be made on the lands. One subscription 

as been definitely made of $1,000, and another 
is considered sure of like amount, on condition 
that $30,000 be raised this year and next, to 
meet all present and future indebtedness. Con- 
tributions may be sent to M. V. Curtis, Treas- 
urer, Beloit, Ala., or, if more convenient, to 
the Northern office, Oberlin, O., the Rev. C. 
N. Pond, Secretary, where is published its 
organ, the “ Plantation Missionary,” unique 
and interesting. ‘Our conviction was clear. 
There is a large property, large work, and 
large opportunity.” A VISITOR. 


Sleep and Insomnia . 


Sleep, says the “Lancet,” of London, is a 
greater mystery than insomnia. We hear much 
of the latter state in these days. But it is 
more wonderful that we sleep so well than 
that we are occasionally wakeful. We hear 
more of sleeplessness than our forefathers did. 
It is a remarkable fact that in scarcely any of 
the older recognized text-books of practice of 
physic is there any formal notice of insomnia 
per se. In later works, and especially in those 
devoted to treatment, the subject of insomnia 


does receive considerable attention. And | 


every now and again the sleeplessness of a 
great man in the world of science or in that of 


. politics reminds. us that eminence has its trou- 
_ bles, and of a sort which seldom affect the poor 


man. It is probable that this evil of wakeful- 


‘ness is more common than it used to be. The 


excitements, and especially the worries, of life 


multiply. Many of the arrangements of society 
are of a nature to drive away sleep. Even the 
very pleasures of life are so taken by many as 
to ‘rob them of one of the greatest pleasures 
of all—an eight hours’ sound sleep; for we 
maintain that this. is what everybody should 
aim at. It may seem a long time to spend a 
third of one’s life in sleep. But if the other 
two-thirds are used well, there is little cause 
for blame. No rule for all can be laid down; 
but it would be well for most people, in the in- 
tensive days in which we live, to devote eight 
hours to the cultivation of the mood and act 
of sleep, and to resist the domination of all 
habits and fashions that are inconsistent with 


this purpose. 


The perplexing question 
of what to give 


The Bride 


may be 
solved to complete 
satisfaction in 


DORFLINGER’S 
AMERICAN 
CUT GLASS 


Trade label 
C. DORFLINGER & SONS, NEW YORK 


IN IST UPON HAVING 
TANDARD 


OAPS. 


Sen. 


~ ONE OF THE OLDEST, 
BEST KNOWN, AND MOST 
AGREEABLE OF ALL IS 


CONSTANTINE’S 


A healing and beautify- 
ing skin soap which is 
equally useful for the 
Toilet, Bath and Nursery. 

— DruaaistTs.— 


PINE TAR SOAP. 


Persian Healing. 


STIMULATING 
REFRESHING 
After Exercise 


Liebig 

Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


ture of Baron Liebig, in . 
| blue, on every jar, thus: 
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Recreation De “partment 


The Outlook 


. Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
_tssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part ef the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. ; 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


An Illustrated Description of the 
Recreation Department 


An illustrated pampblet has just been 
issued describing fully the workings of the 
Recreation Department of The Outlook. 
We shall be pleased to mail a copy to 
any reader on application. Address The 
Outlook Co., 13 Astor Place, New York. 


MAN JUDGED 


by the company he keeps. Your 
house and service are liable to be 
judged by the general appearance 
of the Circulars, Stationery, etc., by 
which you advertise them. We can 
make the Circulars, etc., in such 
manner that they will make a fav- 
orable impression on the receiver. 
Write us about them. 3 


J. HORACE McFARLAND CO., 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


TEAMER CHAIRS RENTED, §: the round 
trip; we sell a good Ru for $2 an steamer 


Vv 
corner B Established 18 
outht list (mailed free). MONROE STERN. Mer. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


When Traveling in Europe and 
Other Foreign Countries 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


OF THE 


American Express Company 


NO IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Circu- 
far Notes, and Half the Cost. 

Available at over 20,000 Places in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, Mexico, South America, 
Cuba, India, China, Japan, United States, Canada, 
and elsewhere, including Principal Hotels. 

Cheques Issued for $10, $20, $50, $100, and 
$200 each. 

Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on 
Cheque will be paid without commission or dis- 
count by an extended list of Bankers. 

Rates and Further Particulars can be obtained 
from any Agent of the American Express Com- 
pany, also at the Principal Offices : 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO 

65 Broadway. 78 Monroe St. 


Eighth f 


BARBOUR, & Brooklyn, N. 


BOSTON 
45 Franklin St. 


OYAGE, Wall St... 
. Send for European {> 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


EUROPE, 1895 


31 
da $175 and wat All 
fre EL NGS, Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS 
FOR 


DENVER 


The BURLINGTON is the 
BEST ROUTE 


INFORMATION AT 379 Broapway, New York. 
E J. SWORDS, G.E.A. 


Burlington 


SUMMER HOMES 
ouVERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 


o LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 

A summer resort section, offering the 

LE BOARD, hospitable poo e, out- 

door fishing. or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. 
Prices from $4 per week upwards. 


Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or 8. W. CUMMINGS, 
S. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York. G.P.A., St, Albans, Vt. 


DR. CHENEW’S PARTY 


TO EUROPE. Personally conducted by O.D.Cheney, 
M.D., and wife, of Haverhil Mass. Limited to 25 Chris- 
tian people. 75 days’ tour. Leave New York June 26. 


VACATION EXCURSIONS 
TO EUROPE 


Cunard S. S. “ Aurania,”’ tpi 4 


Prices $190, $220, $ 0, and $290 ecessary 
traveling expenses includ ed, with ae all for annex 
tours to Switzerland and Italy. 

party sails June 29, per steamer 
am 

Fali Palestine party sails August 28, per 
steamer ‘‘ New Yor 

Round the y starts 8. 

Grand cruise to the Mediterranean by specially 
chartered steamer ‘‘ Friesland ’’ 116 
Jan. 29, 1896, accompanied by F. Cc. Clark, 

ex-U. S. Vice-Consul at Jerusalem. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broad- 
, N. Y., Official Ticket Agent lvania 
Erie R. R., &c.; 1 Rue Auber, Paris; 2 Charing 
Prouk: London. Gen’l A nt in the U. S. tor (reat 
Northern R’y of Englan 


‘¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ’’ 

A Trip for 

HEALTH, 

REST, and 
PLEASURE 


_. passing within view of 
Cuba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
anama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central A:mer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
e educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, in addition to the pleasures of the 
journey, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that 
tourists repeat the after year. THIRTY- 
DAY TRIP FOR expenses included. 
Steamers have superior and leave New 
York every ten days. For full particulars epy 
COLUMBIAN LINE S14MFORD PARR 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York. 
rs. M>A. Crosley her Mr. 


EU ROPE ™ < Crosley, com ucts r eighth 


rt throu Euro sailing from 
Ad Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y... 


Fifth Summer Party to Europe 
Switzerland, the — Forest, and 
DAME. B46 Washington Ave. Brooklon, 


MRS. 


| and 1323 


The Success of the Season 


The Evangelist’s Foreign Tours are already the 


-marked success of the year. The “ Berlin” is three- 


fourths full, and applications should be made at once 
for membership in either 


1. The Presbyterian Pilgrimage. 8 weeks. $400. 
2. The Church Music Tour. 6 weeks. $300. 


Address THE EVANGELIST, 33 Union Sq., N. Y.City 


Private European Parties 


(EIGHTH SEASON) 


May xt, to tour of fs days; June 8, tour of 56 days; June 29, 
tour of 64 Gaye; zane 29, tour of 87 days. Compre ensive 
and l rou 


For descriptive ok and references address 


M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


PFE EPARATION for FOREIGN TRAVEL.— 

Two young ladies, who have completed their aca- 
demic education, will be received intoan American family 
living in Ziirich, Switzerland, fur special studies in ar 
History, and the French, German, and Italian languages, 
as a preparation for travel in Europe. Fhe best ‘aieoe 
tages are furnished. Native Musical 
opportunities excellent. The | evotes her time to 
assisting her charge in stuay, to ga a companion an 
to providing a real home and pleasant s . Only 
two ladies are received at one time. se who are pre- | 
pared to py liberally for advantages liberally provided 
may, ap apply or further intgemanon and references to 
, No. 8,734, care The 


Private European Tour 


Private part 


June 22, per land (b 


Addre 


HONEYMAN’S TOURS, ‘Plainfield, N. J. 


EUROPE 7iz HOLY LAND $625 


All expenses, England, France, italy, Pales-| 

tine, Turke Keys Greece, Switzerland, Belgi tineraries 

of JONES, 462 nam "Ave., N. Y. 
six Summer and upwards. 


Lake The Great Lake Route to 


| all Northern Michigan 
Breezes Summer Resorts 


A trip on one of the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
Transportation Co.’s 
ELEGANT STEAMSHIPS 
is the pleasantest mode of summer travel. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 
Send for our printed matter. Mailed free. 

JOS. BEROLZHEIM, General Passenger Agent 
Rush & North Water Sts., Chicago. 


Before deciding on your oy mle lans, send vour 
name and address (postal will do) fora handsomely illus- 
trated book describing the country reached via the 

NEW JERSEY & NEW YORK R.R. 

ARTHUR M. MORSE, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


GOING TO THE 
COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
. Health, Pleasure, Economy? 


If so, send 6cents for postage or. = and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, “ Summer Homes.’’ 
It gives list ot hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware 
Counties, on the main line and branches of the New 
York, Ontario, and Western Railway; 2,000 teet 
above the sea; location, prices, tares, C., all in it. 
In New York, ‘at No. 2 Battery Place ; 165, 171, 371, 
+13 Astor Place; 737 Sixth 

273 West 12 th ‘St. ; 
and 


; 134 East 125th 
Columbus Ave.; Ticket ces foot 


Pe houses advertised in Summer 
ticket agent; 


chased 
price, 25c. J.C. General Passenger Agent, 


On a excursion tickets for one fare 
will be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving 
an opportunity of personally selecting a Summer 
Home and also e njoying a day’s fishing in this de- 
lightful —_— tickets good returning May 31. 
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A Family Paper 
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Tours and. 


EUROPE tae ORIENT 


Dr. and Mrs. wy announce Eight Grand 
Tours for ’95. Special features. Select parties. 
lllustrated “* Itine H. S. Paine, A.M., 

M.D. (formerly of ies. Glens Falls, N.Y. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


1882 


Steamers leave Pier R., foot Franklin Sty fos 
Spring, Cornwall, Fishkil 
Landin “and Newburg, week days, 5 P.M.; Sunday, 


eturning leave Newburg daily 7 P.M. 
Hotei at Newburg landing. Dinner 50 cents. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A Party will leave Ne f Grand 
Excursion of Da 


ALASKA 


outward route is to be over the Picturesque 
fi i 


atu Pacific Railway, through Montreal, Winnipe 
Banff Hot Rprings. the nd scenery of the Selk hicks’ 
and Seattle, Tacoma, and the homessarg 


after the Alaska voyage of twelve days, via the - 
ern Pacific Railroad, witha week in the. Wellow- 
N Park. 

my ficent trains of Palace Sleeping and Din- 
ing Cars, with every t-class appointment, are to be 
used in crossing the continent. e Alaska trip will be 


on the favorite steamer **‘ Queen.” Tickets oe stop-. 


over privileges. 


Ss ial Tours through Europe, leaving New 
York in May, June, and July. 

Two Summer Trips to Alaska, leaving New 
York in July for two 45-day excursions. 

Colorado and the Yellowstone National 

ark : a 31-day excursion, leaving New Yorkin July . 


Tours to Sandwich Islands, China,and Japan. 


A agate of Summer Tours, of one to four weeks, 
to. 0 principal resorts of New England, the Middle 

cad Canada. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tick- 
ets to all points 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


JRAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East Fourteenth Street, corner Union Square, 
New York 


in Cool 
Tours 


tons, will uly rth, 4 iNfag h, fcr Que- 


bec, callin Ha d, 
iver St. Lawrence, ant hae SA 


Gulf and River. 
For eacriptive pam mp plets,, ly to 
A. 'E. O UTER DGE & CO., Agents 9 Broad 
Gaze & 


way, or Thos. Cook & Son, or Henry 


CAMPING IN THE ROCKIES 


Eastern business man, devotee of cam p-life in far West, 
_will, in July and August, conduct party not exceeding 
eight through Big Horn, Yellowstone, and Teton regions, 
combining greater natural attractions an tter 
fishing than - similar area of the globe. 
thing furnished first-class. For itinerary, etc 
dress West, Box 2,872, Boston. 


hunting 


Try a New Place 
This Vacation 


Go to Nova Scotia 


It’s the ideal summer-land—the land of bright 
days and cool nights, of health and rest, of surpass- 
ing scenery and romantic legend—the land of honest 
hospitality and (prosaic but important point) delight- 
fully low rates for board. And the charming ocean 
sail from Boston to Yarmouth !—17 hours at sea. 

A handsome new illustrated descriptive book, 


‘* Beautiful Nova Scotia,” sent on receipt of 10 cents ~ 


to cover postage. J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Wharf — BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
: FOR ‘RENT 4 small furnished cot 


charming! situated 
moderate. rtict - 


RENT.—A h t f 
or the year near} Ridge Coum On the | 
overlooking ; 8 rooms; stable an 


ferences. iven an ti 


_An excellent, honest servant, capable of marketing, wi 


The circular of 


NY Summer Resort Anywhere 


any hotel and full information 


as to reaching the same may be had free by mail, 
or by calling on the Recreation Department, 
The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


In many cases we can show photographs of the principal houses and surroundings. 
Impartial information given freely. 


White Mountains, 


New Hampshire 
The } st of the leadin — 
beauti Notchs which 
Open June 26 1st. For rooms until June. 


Vendome, Boston 
in Franconia Notc h, fi 
ing for a long season 1n the cguabaine. 


five miles from the e House. 


PROFILE HOUSE 


mer Hotels, ui a patronage of the highest order. syuntes 3 in the 
y points of attraction uneg 


hw Taft & Greenleaf, Profile House, N.H 
Profile H 


w England. 
Cc. H. Gree o., Hotel 

‘THE FLUME HOUSE, 

Most desirable for families and parties 


Open June 1st to October 


Summer Cottages 


Mt. Desert Seat Haber” between Bar 


and Harbors), house 

nished, $250 for season; previously occupied by, 

mouth and Hopkins professors ath-room, with Boe 

om cold water oo pumping needed). W. M. Griswol ld, 
ridge, 


NGTON, CONN.—For rent, a large, well- 
furnished house; pure spring-water, sani 
oors an finish ; 


, laundry, bath- tc.; a 
six acres lawn; large tree: 2, Beautiful situ- 


ge trees; garden, etc. 
mer resort. Addre 
ADE; ‘Washington, Conn. 


ston in well-known 


ESSEX 
FELLS | 


Is about 1 hour out on the Erie. Has 
new houses for sale or rent ; modern im- 
rovements. Mountain and scenery. 
olds highest Health Record in New 
jersey, and third in the United States. 
erms moderate. Ap .W. Leavitt, 
Manager, 15 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


NG) Is the Most Accessible, Beautiful, 
Select and Coolest in the Ca skills. 
Cottages and Sites tor ec Fur- 
nished Cottag: tages to to let. 
NS Cc. A. CLEGG. Haines Falls, N.Y, 4 


TWILIGHT PARK 


Catskills, Haines Falls Station.—Furnished cot- 
tage for sa c - rent; eight rooms, including bath-room ; 


fine veran ern excel lent board at 
pores lnn $ r week. MEDLEY, 237 
Broadway, or Mise STELLA KING, 44th St.. City. 


HARMON HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
YORK HARBOR, ME. 
For Rent—New Cottage, 10 rooms, furnished complete 
situated on river bank ; also good ocean view 
from artesian well. Address 


ADIRONDACK CAMP tient SALE 


At SARANAC on UPPER LAKE 
Franklin Co., N. Y. and seven tents; 

in good order; boats, to H,S. LAMBE BERT. 
Asheville, 'N. C., or Saranac Inn. 


R RENT—For season, new a furnished 
ear Watch 


cottage of eight rooms, n 
fronting on the Bey For terms and address 
Mrs. A. R. HALE, 


rs 
atch Hill, R. I. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, a4. Col gs, on 
request by BARNETT: 


Connecticut 


ARTIES DESIRING SUMMER BOARD 
can apa e excellent accommodations by addressing 


Box ° 112, Conn utiful house and cottage, 
situated on the basins s of the Housatonic, 144 miles from 
the village of nt. Extensive lawn, ating, fine 


scenery, where every effort will be made to give 


the comforts home. No g refer- 


ences require 


Hawk-=-Hurst 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. | 


- Now open forinspection. Electric lig a. -bells, baths. 
Home comforts. ormation on ap 
GEO. H.-BR Wh E. ‘Manager 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 

3 WILL OPEN ON JUNE 1 

‘A DELIGHTFUL COMBINATION OF SEASHORE 
AND COUNTRY LIFE AT THE PEQUOT.” 


A number of furnished cottages, with hotel 
service and board, to let for the season. 


For terms and circulars address 
BLANCHARD & HAGER, New London, Conn. 


BEARDSLEY HOUSE 
West Winsted, Conn. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. Gzo. H. Spencer, Propr. 


District of Columbia 
WEL FORMERLY 


Fifteenth St., above New Youn a Ave., Wash 
D.C. ropean and American plans ; ce mat a ny located ; 
to executive de ments t-class ; 
rates reasonable. THEODORE Lt PAGE, Prop. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Germany 


RENT, in MUNICH, GERMANY. to two 
or three persons, for three months, uly 1, a 
furnished apartment in the pleasantest part of the city. 


remain at low wages, if desired. Wagner’s operas per- 


ts in the week during August. Add 
HOMAS. Rambergstrasee ¢, Munich, 


England 


formed three ni 
I, G. 


SUMMER BOARD at EAST BOOTHBAY, ME. 


House close by the water and newly Mater eg 
June 20th. Write to WM. E. REED. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 


and quiet summer resort. ore and country com- 
bined. Safe ting. Good _ fishin For descriptive 


circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAF FORD, Prop. 


MBRIDGE, England.—Miss Percy receives 
boarders by day or week. Her house is convenient! 
situated, close to Colleges. Moderate terms. Ad 
ress 32 "Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Canada. | 


SEASHORE ACCOMMODATION 


. For information apply to — 
ROBERT ARMSTRONG, Bathurst, N. B. 


ing: will good "ishing pare 15 = ocated ; 
‘a P er 
ERD P. bath fren 


Islesboro Inn 


DARK HARBOR 
_Islesboro, Maine 
THE MOST EXQUISITE RESIDENCE ON. 
THE MAINE COAST 
OPENS JUNE 15th | 
SIX YEARS UNDER CONTROL OF 


R. N. P. SEWELL 
A cuisine of superior excellence 


or other advertisements in this department see 
wing pages.) 


‘ 
\ ‘> 
| 7 2) 
‘ 
asx 


‘Country, and seashore combine , boating 


840 
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Massachusetts 


Compliments of Mr. & Mrs. E. Rogers 
Hotel Madockawando encnantea, 


For circulars address E. ROGERS, Heron Island, Me. 


places on the coast of fs ne beach, fine 


to bathe; ve to eight 
per “MOSES BEREING Gom five'to eight 


Good Accommodation Near Portland 


Dench, . 
JORDAN, Willard, Maine. 


The Winn e-evan paxer‘ lane, 


sort on the Atlantic Coast. Send 


The m re 
for NATHAN MORSE, M.D., Prop’r. 


Sian ER BOARD for farnily or party of not more 
than six. A quiet farm-house d, wide 
view, pleasant rooms, at six “dollars a week. Address 
Box 506, Southbridge, Mass. 


“THE RED LION INN” 


STOCKBRIDGE HOUSE 


STOCKBRIDGE, MAS 
Open for the season. Address Ealerss H. PLUMB. 


“THE BAY VIEW” Fyzz 


Saco, Me.—A unique Sumer resort; and 
country combined. Pures water; perfect drainage ; 
accommodates 200. Send ustrated booklet. 

Mrs. E. MANSON & SON, Owners and Managers. 


SUMMIT HOUSE 


Open from June 15 to Sept. 30. Beautiful to < 
Send tar W. GAMAGE, Prop. 


ORK BEACH, MAINE.—Donnell House. 
ns July rst. Long Sands, a . hard beach 
nearly two miles in length, nes in front of the house. 


and bathing. Farm connected. Splendid rives an 
tion, an to see photographs, a o Recreation 

ment. The Outlook. B. G. DONNELL, Manager. 


SWAMPSCOTT, Mass. 


(cean House 


will ops nabout June 20. under entirely new management. 
ars and ail information at offices of The Outlook, 


gular or Place, New York. 


MEAD & BROOKS, Proprietors. 


Summer Board Ws, Childs’ cote Cottage, at 


to limited number of guests Bg une 20. vor ice on 
address Miss CHILDS, Wood’s Hole, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


York Harbor, Maine 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


New House. Opens June roth. 
Send for circulars. ELIAS BAKER, Prop. 


BARTLETT, N. H. 


CAVE MOUNTAIN HOUSE) 


Very pleasantly located, ot in the heart of White 
Mountains; within 12 miles cf the famous Willey Slide, 
15 miles of the Notch, and an easy day’s rah to Mt. Wash- 
ington; all modern improvements; accommodates 75 ; 
$7 to $12 per week ; reduced rates for families remaining 
the full season. E. A. STEVENS, Bartlett, N. H. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


~ Opens June 2s. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 


DR. RING’S FOR 
SANATORIUM | 


under the most favor- 
Arlington Heights, Mass. able conditions. 
8 miles from Boston. 


Send for circulars. 
THE NOBSCUSSETT 


DENNIS (Cape Cod), MASS. 
OPENS JUNE 20th 
F. H. PRATT, Manager. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


POWDER POINT HALL 


and the Grove House and Cottage of Powder Point 
School. Will be open for boarders June 29. Boating, 
salt-water bathing, tennis-courts, shade-trees. $10 to $12 
a week. Pictures sent on application. 


FIFTEEN MILES FROM LAND 
Minot’s Light can be seen from the piazzas of 


THE PRESCOTT 


on King’s Beach. A charming ocean view. Hotel 
Prescott is now open and a vendy tor | tor guests. Circulars of 
Mr LD, Lynn. Mass. 


Fine Ocean Views 


Magnolia, Mass. 


THE MAGNOLIA 


One hour from Boston. Hi igh. . bold bluffs. Country 
leasures. thing. boatin ving,etc. No hay fever. 
phlet of 1 H. PRIEST, Proprietor. 


i 
MARBLEHEAD Reckmere Point 
will accommodate a few summer boarders; large, ai 
rooms; fine views, prominent headland ; grounds an 


beach for bathing, boating, and fishing private or our 
guests. Special rates for une. Address J. R. GILES. 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, ‘MASS. 
OPEN JUNE 16t TO OCT. 1st 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fla. 


THE GRAMERCY 
BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
Open June 1sth. Send for circulars. 


THE UPLANDS 


AND COTTAGES, BETHLEHEM, N. H. 


_Located on the highest point in town; wide 
thorough heating for late guests ; accommodates 
Send for guide to Bethlehem. F. H. ABBOTT, _ 


Do You Know 


that Center slarbor. at the head of Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N. H., is on the most beautiful summer resorts in 
New The Senter House is modern in construc- 
tion and appointments. The rates are very reasonable. 
send for descriptive circular. W. Eacer, Manager. 


The Forest Hills 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


Elm Cottage will be run_in conjunction with the 
hotel this year for the benefit of those desiring good 
accommodations at less than the Fforest Hilts 
rates. Open May:to Nov. Send for circulars to 

J. W. DUDLEY, Prop’r. 


Asquam House 


J.C. BLAIR & SON, Proprietors 
P.O: Address, HOCDERNESS, N. H. 
Also Managers of 


BLAIR’S HOUSE a. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


INTEREALE, BELLEVUE HOUSE 


une rt. Fine views of the mountains rett 
Ope is sent free. BARNES SONS 


THE CLARENDON 


Opens June 1st. Write forterms. R. W. WEEKS. 
: JACKSON, N. H. 


IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Special Rates for June 


Steam heat, open fires, bath-rooms, tennis-courts, a. 
ery; the dest system of drainage in the mountains. 
circular and diagram address W.A. MESERVE,. 


Bre 
Salt Sea Fishing 


all may be found, a comfortable 


THE OCEANIC”: 


Isles of Shoals, N. H. 


Opens June 15. |. LEIGHTON BRO 
of H. GC MARVIN, Meo” Prope. 


|Avonin 


New Hampshire 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE © 


On the White Mountain Plateau, 1 1,700 ft. above sea-- 
level, he, miles beyond the famous Crawford Notch. : 


OPENS JULY Ist 
Under the management of ANDERSON & PRICE, of 


The Hotel Ormond. of Florida 
Pure Mountain Air, Pure Mountain Spring Water, and . 
the Grand est Mountain Scenery i in America East of the 


‘ R kie ‘ 
“MOUNT PLEASANT HOTEL CO. 
Special Rates or July. 1 B’way, New York. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N.H. -: 


Thirty minutes distant, where. coaches from the- 
house meet every ‘train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the North Shore 
Open for the Season June 29th, 1895. 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE CO — 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists. 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re-- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 
Manager- 


Proprietor. 
RUSSELL COTTAGES 
Kearsarge Village. - North N. Ha. 
Open June 1st. Write for terms. 


WHITE. MOUNTAINS 


s. 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN 
HOUSE. 


Most central location in the mountain region, Long 
famous as the summer home of late Henry Ward Beecher. 
Season June 15-Oct. 1. Reasonable rates. 

W. A. BARRON, Manager. 


New Jersey 


66 99 ASBURY PARK, N.J. 
The Albany Select family house, de-. 
lightful situation within two blocks of and overlooking the 
ocean. Boating, fishing, bathing close beside us. Special 
terms for season guests, also for spri ring and fall. For 
circulars and information address Mrs A. HAYDEN. 


ASBURY PARK, N 
134 


THOS. N OBLE. 


The Chalfonte 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J Directly on the 
Beach. Full ocean view. Sea-water baths in the house. 
Illustrated booklet free. E. ROBERTS’ SONS. — 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—On the beach. Elevator 
steam heat; filtered waters billiard ad 
HOOPES. 


music r ooms. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Replete with conveniences a ae for those 


desiring the comforts of a first-c ma tel 
Massage, baths, electricity, etc, rite for 


At Beautiful 
Avon-by-the-Sea 
NEW JERSEY 
© 22. The most elegantly appointed: hote 


Open te coast. For rates, etc., address ALFRED S- 


Amer, at Imperial Hotel, N. Y. Booklet and ‘photos at 
Outlook, 13 Astor Pl., N.Y. FARINTOSH&AM ER, 
Props. of Buford Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
| 
¥ 
j pe ee About 1,700 feet above tide-water. | From the verandas. 
ld 
| 
| 
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LAKE HOPATCONG, N. J CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE | *POMPORT AED EXCELLENCE IN 


Hotel Breslin 


SEASON OF 1895 OPENS JUNE 25th 


New management. and appointments 
of a superior cha 
“harming mountain and lake scenery; elevation 1,400 
feet; 144 hours from N. Y, City by Del., Lack, & Western 
 - The otel is under the pe ersonal direction of 
J. H. KING, of the Tampa Ba ay Hotel, Tampa, 
Fla. New York address, Gilsey House. 


UMMER HOMES FOR'CHILDREN, 


combining the advantages of country life 
p piace 
Miss A. E. C 


best of care. 


lar Tro nd 
ER, - Old Bridge, N. J. 


pen 34¢ Hours from New York. 
CATSKILL Mourrain Hover Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


LAKE HOUSE AND COTTAGES, 

Central Valley. N. Y.—1,300 feet above sea-level. 

Two miles from emis: and depot. Send for circular. 
E. STOCKBRIDGE, Prop. 


CE DARC ROFT CORNWALL 


A cheerful summer home. Pleasant good 
table; pure air and lovely scenery. 


THE CEDAR LAWN 


on-Hudson 
ot CHATFIELD. 


SEAWAREN, N. J. 


HOTEL SEAWAREN directly on the waters 
boating, fishing, bathing. Large, airy rooms, pains 
under well-known chef. minutes from 

Central R.R. of N. J. WALDO SPRAGUE, Froosikean 


OCEAN HOUSE 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
Open May rst. For rates address Mrs. R. T. DIVINE. 


minutes from Mountain Station ded . 


Hi High an heaithtal’ A 


und. table. 
Cos 9, S. Orange, N 


rders only. 


HEALTH RESORT 
BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


Oo rT wee 


New York City 
MRS. GO RDON Near Riverside Drive. 


A quiet and refined home tor ladies and young girls 
visiting New York. 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 


rand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 44st & 42d Sts. 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


t Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


New York 


ADIRONDACKS 
Hotel 


EATON & YOUNG, Saranac 
N Y. 


Special rates for June. 
Lake, N. Y., or Ties Boikenhayn, 1 East 58th St., 


Hotel Childwold 


Adirondacks 
Childwold Park, N. Y. 


Facin 


beautiful Lake Massawepie, right i in the 
heart o phe Adirondacks, yet reached in 9 hours from 
New York very facility for boating, driving, hunt- 
ing, cam ing, etc. Cot es to rent. Mr. GRISWOLD, 
Room C rk; Room 9, d mal ew 10 to 
call on request. Pamphlet mat on application. 


ON THE 30 MINUTES FROM 
OCEAN FRONT LONG ISLAND CITY. 


ARVERNE HOTEL 


ARVERNE, LONG ISLAND 
SEND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET . 
- YARD, Proprietor 
At Murray Hil “tiotel Thursday evenings and Friday 
mornings until noon. 


331 WEST 


SELECT 
FAMILY 
HOTEL 
ull situated. 


THE ELMER 


one management 20 vears. Deli 
. B. ELMER, 


The Jackson Sanatorium | 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
health and rest seekers. 
a, Personal care of. ex- 

perienced physicians. 

Main building fire- 

proof. For illustrated 
let address 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
_ Secretary. 


MT. MEENAHGA 


OPENS MAY 29th 


A Summer Home. with Six Cottages coppocting. 
miles from New York. 1. 500 ft. above sea-level n the 
midst of great natural beauty. Pure water; dry, exhila- 

ic $3 heat a w 
or circulars and 


99 Wickham Park, 
Goshen, N. Y. 


A BEAUTIFUL, Quiet, Restrut HOME.”’ 
rticularly adapted to Chronic and Nervous Invalids 
of a who require all the aguenatmonte of an ele- 
gant modern home, together with the constant acleneae 
of skilled physicians and trained nurses. _Addre 
FREDERICK W. SEWARD, M.D. 


GLEN HAWEN SANITARIUM 


AND SUMMER HOME 
Head of Lake Skaneateles, New York 


A delightful summer resort for health, rest, and recrea- 
tion. Personal nydropathic ysician of 39 


penne experience. tonic air. Excellent fishing an 
oating. Write THOMAS and Mourn, Pro- 


prietors, Glen Haven, N. Y., for illustrated pamphlet. 


LEN LAKE HOUSE—Family Hotel. Rates 
moderate ; for ges suffering from nervous dis- 
eases and heart troub es, where dry and highly oxygenated 
air with moderate altitude is desired, this location is un- 
surpassed. Send fer booklet. r. S. T. BIRDSALL, 
Proprietor, peta Lake, Warren County. N. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL | o 


HAVERSTRAW., N.Y.—8 minutes’ walk from West 
Shore Railroad depot; 2 minutes’ walk from steamboat 
landing. Good boating Rates. $2 per day, 
$7 per week. HAMPAU, Prop. 


ADIRONDACKS: Estes House 


For circulars and prices apply to J. H. ESTES, Prop., 
Keene Valley, Co., J. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


TYLER M. MERWIN, Pro; Teter. Finest view of 
Lakes and Mountains in the A NDACKS. Good 
boating and fishing. Free trom 1K Fever. Open all 
t e the year. Terms reasonable. Send for circulars. 


Healthy location ; pleasant ghady 
zas. Four hours from sew Zor ork on em Road, wit out 
change. For terms address ESTHER OU ACK EN BOSS. 


| LARS GEORGF, N. ¥ 


Y.—Hulett’s Landing 
Hotel, greatly enlarged and improved, offers ex- 
cellent accommodations. Location is most attractive. 
Prices moderate. crophectus sent on application to 

HEN RY W. BUCKEL Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 


LAKE GEORGE 
"Opens June 5, Booklet 350 


SILVER BAY 


HOUSE 


on or address 
roadway, New 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 
UNDER-CLIFF 


Rooms or family a boat-house, etc. 
giving the a rance of a large = rivate camp. refined 
patronage. Perfect sanitation. References eh and 
given. Circulars and information of Lhe Outlook. 


ADIRONDACKS 


FRENCH VACATION CLASS for GIRLS 


Health, pleasure. and aqrecable instruction at it 2 
on beautiful Lake Placid. DEBRA 
LONGCHAMP. 105 W. 74th St., New York. 


Ye LANCASHIRE INN 
LIBERTY, SULLIVAN CO., N. Y. 
Opens May 15th 
HIGH-CLASS ALL-YEAR HOTEL. 


Au imagem conveniences. Send for particulars. 
W. LANCASHIRE & CO., Proprietors. 


LONG BEACH 


ON THE ATLANTIC 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


Hotel Opens June 20 


NEW YORK OFFICE NOW OPEN. 
For terms and circulars call or address : 
THOMAS H. BRUSH, 45 Broadway, New York 


“The Halcyon” 


FORMERLY «HALCYON HALL’”’ 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Will open May 2sth under new management. The finest 

summer resort in the country; 24g hours from N. 
1,000 ft. elevation ; orchestra 7 forme. and 
For terms and rates a Times 


i. ROBERTSON, Prop. 


wa s, 
Building, N.Y. 


Riverside Cottage Moder 


river: lawn; shade prices reasonable ; ivate 
Gesner Ave., ack-on-Hudson, N.Y. P.O.Box 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Will open for the Season June 20. 
N. 8. HOWE, - - Proprietor 
Post-Office Address, Pawling, N.Y. 
Mr. Howe will be at the Windsor Hotel, New York 
City. from May 13 to June 1, n.ornings. 


We HUR SPRING HOTEL, Sara- 
‘Twelfth Season. Boating, hunting, 

and fis for new illustrated circular. 

T. C. LUTHER, Prop., P. O. Saratoga Springs, N, Y. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change. , rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of ths. 
Dry, tonic air. tog; rs, Lawn s, Croque ques, 
etc. , all baths and all ‘health a 
—_ ‘Turkish, ussian, and Natural Sul ur 

t Ss. 


The ELMORE 


SAYVILLE (1 .I.), 
N. ¥.—Delightfully lo- 
Sou th 
Bay, 50 miles from city. 
ratesfor June. J: AME 


cated on Great 
opes June 4. Special 
LDING, Proprietor. 


IN TBE CATSKILLS 


PALACE HOTEL 


Shandaken, N. Y. 


ms June 1. For particulars a apply to N. J. W, 

CATO, Shendakes or n Hotel, 21st St. and 

Broadway, ‘and office of F. Black, 109 West rsth St., 
ew Yo 


CAYUGA LAKE 


SHELDRAKE, SENECA COUNTY 
Charming summer resort on Cayuga Lake. Hotel ha 


all modern emen 
BAR Ouse, Acts 
Broadway ent 43d St.,. New Yo 


SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS, 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


pons June re For particulars and circulars address 
HATHAWAY, Room«1,321 
Cortlandt St., New York 


other in this. department See 
following page.) 
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New York 


Rhode Island 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Healthful. Hones, Attractive. Send for descriptive 
and illustrated circular of Henry Ward 
Beecher and Dr. ie 
»S..-E.« CHU. RCHILL. M.D.,:Stamford, 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


; spring water; cuisine wie 


THe INGLESIDE 


On Seminary Heights. First class in all : 


Terry Homestead 


Modern improvements. Extensive 
water. Write A. W. TERRY. 


STAMFORD. THE WESTHOLM 


New owes ; Modern Improvements; Best, Cuisine. 
Open May rst. Perfect heating by im roved hot-water 
system ; pure air; large rooms. in formation 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Among America’s most charming Resorts. 


THE NEW COLUMBIAN HOTEL 
at 1,000 Island Park, N. Y., and 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER 


at Weptuinetes Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. Great 
famil ‘and frst clase. Send fo r descriptive 
pamphlet,: F. INGLEHART. Prop. 


In 


“The New Land” 
called 

is “The Ontio.” 

Ask about it of 

Albert A. LeRoy, 


Unadilla, N. Y. 


UTSAYANTHA LAKE HOUSE 
STAMFORD, N. Y. 


' Neara beautiful lake; fine fishing, boati d driv- 
ing. Send for circulars. CRAFT 


Pennsylvania 


THE KITTATINNY 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


The favorite SUMMER d AUTUMN 
RESORT. Open from May r until male se Send 
for circular. W. A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


Gettysburg Springs Hotel ! 


miles from Center Square, will be open for guests 
aay mote. Reduced rates until July st. erate 
for transportation between R. R. stations and 

pote For descriptive circulars, terms, etc., address 
H. YINGLING, Proprietor, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Glen Summit Hotel 


GLEN SUMMIT, PA. 


2,000 feet elevation. On the Lehigh waee R.R. 
s hours from New York Cit Ww. fic OSEY, Man 
ager, at Imperial Hotel, New r York GEO Foskines 
until June 5. Write for booklets 


BLUFF HOUSE 


PIKE CO., PA. Flevation, 


malaria, no mosquitoes; ndl t Send 
for illustrated bookies. BOURNIOUE 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of Penna., onl 4%! 4, hours from 
New York, 2 hours from Philade phia. For Air, 
Water, and Scener unsurpassed (we think un- 
equaled). Circularsfree. M.M. WALTER, Sect’y. 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest location at the Pier. Hot andcold Sea Water maids. 
Sanitary arrangements have been thoroughly renew 
Send tor circulars and terms to 260 Fourth Ave., N.. 


Watch Hill 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Opens June 20th. More completely equipped than ever 
before. other improvements ig an Otis. 
rs 


Vermont 


POINT, VT.—** The Poplars.” On 

n Lake Champlain ; healthful location ; safe 

bondi ood fishin ing; ; nearly o ite Forts Frederic and 
Cro tings good rs. FRANK TRIMBLE, Prop. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 


Highgate Springs, Vermont 


aPway June 1st. Modern improvements. The tables are 
wa - spread with the choicest the Lee p= affords. Tele- 
ce fast. trains ns stopping, pos ‘elegant 
ay good fishin oats and experienced oarsmen, 
and extensive sha y Ber : are among the conveniences 
and attractions. Send for booklet 
JUDSON 1° SCOTT. Proprietor 27 years. 


Virginia 


Cottage. pleasant, homelike house, fa 
Hampton Roads. 

For information address C. E. WELCH, Proprietor. 


Ce 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 


Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


> 450 Broome St., New York. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


Cooking Utensils, Moulds, 
Cutlery, Crockery, and Glass, 


Refrigerators, 
House-Cleaning Articles, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS and | “assez 
SIDE WALL FINISH charcnes. 


Catalogue, prices, and estimates, on application. 
THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.) 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements ff thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each aaa 
in excess of thirty. 


A LADY of conside e experience in European 
travel, and nine years a teacher in a large normal school, 
who can give instruction in French, music, a 
branches nécessary fog_a college preparation, vexcept 
Greek, wishes a situation as fs. Releret or as laGy’s com- 
panion, for the summer Metarences: Bev, 

ampton, rs. 150 
and others. R. H., No. 8.654 150 W. sath N.Y. 


BITTE select family Boarding- House 
within the marouep of Flemington, one hour anda 
Central from py Valley Rail d 

ntral Railroad of airy rooms grounds 
with an abundance o Pe a Jersey milk and cream; 
veretabies right ore apn. ex- 
Cc alwa or er information come and see, or 
Flemington, N.J., Lock Box 332. 


SITUATION WANTED, by one whose friends 
say she y pat he the desirable quality called in New 
England “ facul ity." This woman desires a home in a 
Christian family she make generally use- 
tul. country prefe references furnished 
if required. Address sferred MARY KETCHUM, 7: Gates 
Ave., N. J. 


A HARVARD SENIOR desires an engagement 
as tutor for the summer months. Is a graduate of St. 
Paul’s School, Garden City, and competent to prepare 
entrance examinations at Harvard. Refers 

r llege, and to the Rev. Dr. 
TATLOCK, eukond. Conn., who will answer personal 
inquiries. 


HOME FOR AN INVALID OR ELDERLY 
PERSON.—An experienced nurse, haying an attractive 
home half an hour from New York, desires to receive an 
re © or elderly person. st references from t 
pve s and f Sanilios of New York. rs. N., No. 

698. c: The Outlook. 


AN ADIRONDACK CUUB wants five additiqual 
members. club-house is open from May 
vember, and turnishes at very moderate cost a Ata 
home for members and their families in the midst of the 
best hunting and fishing. Address I. C., No. 8,744, 
care The Outlook. 
NORTE. GERMAN LADY, who on 


of the: schools of New York, wishes engagemen 


. thesum Spea 
French (Paris) and England); teaches drawing, 


painting, sketching. C »650, care The Outlook. 


AN AMERICAN rOuNG WOMAN would like 
position in private family, willing to make herself gener- 
ally useful. Light work and small pay. Country town 
in Connecticut or southern Massachusetts — 
References exchanged. Box 36, West Cornwal 


A COLUMBIA STUDENT, who has had two 
years’ experience as a private tutor, desires a position for 
the summer. He is competent to prepare students to 
enter college. Unexceptionable references. Address 

o. 8,717, care The Out lo ok. 


YOUNG LADY, co llege graduate, now teaching, 
would like for the summer a home and small remunera- 
tion in return for instruction. Has studied a 4 r- 
man a specialty. Address TEACHER, care Professor 
Phelps, Storrs, Conn. 


ADDRESS MLLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor 
ae o, Paris, France, if desising, at moderate prices, 
board in excellent location, very near Arc 
oll he and Bois de Boulogne. American references. 
Write for circulars. 


PHYSICIAN, graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, of twelve years’ general practice, seeks _an en- 
gagement to travel with an invalid or x uth. Best cf 
references. Address KITTREDGE, No. 8,743, Outlook 
Office, N. Y. City. 


WANTED-—By a strong, active American man, a 
position as traveling companion, janitor, or position of 
trust ‘Ten years’ experience in caring for tennis grounds. 
Best of references. J. B. HARVEY, 384 Waverly Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LADVW going to Nantucket for the season would 
like to chaperon a party of young ladies, not under four- 
te2n years of age. st of references given and required. 


| Address A. B., Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont St. “ 


Bostotr, Mass. 


A LADY in Baltimore of great experience in educat 
ing girls would like entire charge of several little girls i in 
er own home. Hig est reference for c cter goiity. 
and social sition. Address M. L., No. 8,582, 
The Outloo 


WANTED ~—A lady to keep house for a gentleman in 
the country and take charge of his little girl. ale 
twenty dol ae a month; oan references required. 
dress EDWARD SPRING, Hambleton, lalbot Co., Ma 


WANTED-—A situation as tutor or governess for the 

summer bya graduate of Smith College, with experience. 

to former patrons and Ad- 
dress W No. 8.748, care The Outlook. 


PARENTS seeking for boys bracing air, pure water 

abundant country living, attractive home life . personal 

care. field sports, rides and — address ‘sag terms and 
x 24, Oxford, 


AMERICAN LADY, edncated 1 in Europe, wishes 
a gpl -, a governess or companion ; teaches German, 
French nglish branches. Best reference. Ad- 
dress 31, care The Outloo 


WANTED-—By a young lady of good education and 
to travel. f references. 
8,775, care of The Outlook. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A lad is a college grad 
uate and has taught five years, de aye as tutor 
in a family, especially if going abros Address No. 
8,515, care The Outlook. 


A LADY spending summer on coast of Maine would 
like a few people to board with her. Cool climate and 
fine ee. eferences. Address T., No. 8,779, care 
The Outlook. 


WANTED.—Two ladies. penperionced: in library work, 
would like cataloguing or other library work in the coun- 
try during the summer. Address No. 8,752, care The 

A SUOBURBAN HOME can be easily. obtained. 


I obtained one and am now pe ping others. For particu- 
lars porese H. H. B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., New 
ork. 


WANTED— A strong, willing woman as nurse to in- 
valid lady; terms moderate. Address with full particu 
lars, Mrs. RICHMOND, 408 Van Buren St., Brooklyn. — 
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_ Notes and Queries 


1. Please give me the name of some book or pam- 
phiet that treats in a fair and manly way the money 
question—i. ¢., whether we should have bimetallism 
or monometallism? 2. Is the pamphlet “ Coin’s 
Financial School’’ reliable? 3. Is it a fact that 
the bill demonetizing..silver was smuggled through 
Congress in 18737 4. Is it nota fact that, curing t 
time of bimetallism, there were financial panics a 

1. Read Archbishop Walsh’s “ Bimetallism and 
Monometallism.”’ (paper, 25 cents), and F. W. Taus- 
sig’s ‘“‘ Silver Situation in the United States” (pa- 
per, 75 cents). The former has been republished 
in this. country by the Coin Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. ; the latter by the Putnams, New York. 


2. The pamphlet *“‘Coin’s Financial School”’ is re-. 


_ liable as to facts. The statistics regarding the pres- 

ent amount of debt seem exaggerated, and the vol- 
ume is admittedly partisan, but all the important 
historical and statistical statements made have good 
authority back of them. 3. The bill demonetizing 


silver was passed by Congress at a time when neither 


gold nor silver was in circulation, and few people 
outside of Congress or in it knew that it prevented 
the futu~e coinage of silver. 4. There were financial 
panics under bimetallism. 


Can you suggest a list of good books bearing on 
the Constitution of this v aager suitable for a per- 
son desiring to make a study of that document? A 
afew on political economy, and a number on civil 

We would refer you to John Fiske’s “‘ Civil Gov- 
ernment in the United States’? (Houghton. Mifflin 
& Co.), C. Ellis Stevens’s “‘ Sources of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States’? (Macmillan & Co.). 
Woodrow Wilson’s “ Congressional Government ”’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and Professor’s Ely’s 
* Outlines of Economics’’ (Hunt & Eaton, Cincin- 
nati). 
as an appendix to Professor Ely’s book will enable 
you to map out further reading along the lines you 
are especially interested in. : 

Do you know anything of a book called “ The 
Natural Historv of the Christian Religion.” pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., 1894? If so. do you con- 
sider it a reliable and scholarly book. and one which 
you would recommend a young man to _ ? 


The author is William Mackintosh, D.D. His 
book is professedly written for those educated people 
whose belief in Christianitvis unsettled. Before rec- 
ommending it to anv particular reader, we should 
wish to know our man. President Cone, of Buchtel 
College, compares this book, in its helpfulness to the 


class it was intended for. to Schleiermacher’s ** Dis- 


courses on Religion.’”’ See his review of it in the 
March number of the ** New World.” 


1. What information, if any, regarding the Christ 
can be obtained from protane sources? 2. Are we 
dependent fer our knowledge of him upon Christian 
writers to the exclusion of allelse? 3. Suggest books 
on the subject. 

1. None. 2. Yes. 3. The fact requires no book. 
From the nature of the case. it could not have been 
otherwise. An obscure individual like Jesus, in an 
an obscure corner of the Empire. such as Palestine, 
would not attract the notice of the learned at Rome 


till the results of his brief life-work began to be widely | 


diffused. By that time only Christian sources of 
information about him would be available. 


Can you state for me—no matter how briefly—the 
substantial and characteristic points of the led 
“Dispensary System” for regulating the sale of 

The “ substantial and characteristic points’’ of the 
Dispensary System are: 1. No sales of liquor to be 
drunk on the premises. 2. No sales except by sala- 
ried agents of the public. These are the essential 
points. The minor ones are: 1. The limitation of 
the hours of sale. 2: The realization of a certain 
amount of public revenue. This last object is the 
only one that does not seem to be cordially indorsed 
by the conscientious people of South Carolina. 


_ Will vou please explain and exemplify the mean- 
ing of the term ‘“‘seigniorage’”’? Does it mean the 
difference between the coin value and the intrinsic 
value of the dollar? 
‘“*Seigniorage” is the charge for coinage, and is, 
therefore, the difference between the new value of the 
precious metal as coin and its former value as bull- 
ion. Under the Bland Act the Government bought 
$24.000,000 a year of silver bullion and changed 
it into 33,000,000 silver dollars. The difference of 
$9,000,000 between the coin value of this silver and 
its value as bullion was the Government’s “ seign- 
iorage.”’ 
Who was the first missionary? Also, who was the 
rst male missionary from the United States? and 
who the first female? READER. 
The Rev. Adoniram Judson and his wife, Ann 
Hasseltine, who sailed from Boston to Rangoon in 
1812, are generally supposed to have been the first 
missionaries from the United States. The Apostles 


_Magazine publis 
lease 


A bibliography of these subjects published 


were the first missionaries. The word “ apostle” 
means missionary. The true “‘ apostolic succession ”’ 
is in the line of missionary work. 


_ 1. In which of Fénelon’s works occurs the prayer: 
“Take me, for I cannot give myself to Thee, and 
save me in spite of myself’??? Where can I obtain 
translations of his works? 2. Is there a paper or 
hed called ‘** The Christian”? If so, 

Pp give me its address. H.. 
1. Perhaps some reader may identify the passage. 
Translations of some of Fénelon’s works have been 
published by G. W. McCalla, Philadelphia. A vol- 
ume of selections from Fénelon is published by Rob- 

erts Brothers, of Boston. 2. Published in Boston. 


Will you kindly suggest a list of books on soci- 
ol which would present it in its most interesting 
and comprehensive aspect to young — ? 

. AND 


Read Professor Ely’s ‘‘ Socialism and Social Re- 
form” (T. Y. Crowell), and, for further reading, con- 
sult the bibliography published as an appendix to 
that work. 


recommend a book which will give me a’ 


Please 
definite idea of the doctrine of the Congregational 
Church. SUBSCRIBER. 


Send five cents to the Congregational Publishing 
Society, Boston, for a copy of the *“‘Statement of 
Belief Generally Accepted in the Congregational 
Churches.” 


good idea of its teachings. I have r 
** Story of the Bible” tor several years to — 
ately, 
ld Testament and begun the 
Gospels, they said: ‘‘Oh, mamma, read ¢/at from 
‘ Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth;’ we understand 
that so much better.” | 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous 
Mental Depression. 
Nervous 
Mente 
Freligh’s 
A Phosphorized 
will cure when ing else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists; 
106-108 Fulion St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


HE Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society will be held at Saratoga 


Springs, N. Y., June 4th, 5th, 6th, 1895. 


First Session 


Tuesday evening, June 4th. The usual concessions on 
the part of the railroads are again made of a one-third return fare 
to those paying full fare going ; certificates required. For infor- 
mation concerning hotel accommodations, see Home Missionary 
of May, 1895. Any information freely given on application 
to the officers of the Society, Bible House, New York. Pro- 
gramme of meetings to be issued shortly. Rev. Wm. O. Wark 
and Mr. S. A. Rickard, local Committee of Arrangements, will 
cheerfully answer inquiries and assist in securing places. Ad- 
dress them at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


There 

are other 
soaps lots of 
them—they are 
used, too, for 
the bath. But if 


The 
Pertect 


» Soap 


you want a pure 


soap—one that will make your bath a 


pleasure, as well as a duty, use 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 


Will you not add to your list for “ E. P. E.” (April 
27) ™ Jesus. the Carpenter of Nazareth, by a Lay- 
TRADE 
The purest and best soap made. Cheap 
as ordinary soap—Sc. Your dealer has it. 
| 
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'The Business World 


The history of 
the stock and 
bond market last 
week presented 
figures never before exceeded on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Each day saw nota- 
ble transactions in volume, and even more 
notable increases in quotations. The move- 
ment culminated on Friday in transactions of 
nearly 600.000 shares of stocks. The week’s 
total was over 2,500,000 shares. More re- 
markable still, however, were Friday's trans- 
actions in bonds; the total sales were of the 
par value of $5,760,000. These figures were 
never exceeded on the Exchange. The week’s 
total in bonds amounted to about $25,000,000. 
This business done in stocks and bonds was 
the largest in the past fifteen years. The ad- 
vances which attracted most attention were in 
securities having a London market, since these 
advances were, for the most part, due to for- 
eign buying. According to London brokers, 
the large profits recently made in the “ Kaffir 
Circus ”—or the South African mining move- 
ment—are now being invested in our stocks 
and bonds. Questionable and even bankrupt 
“securities ” have been eagerly sought for by our 
foreign friends, as well as securities properly 
so called, it being the opinion that the for- 
mer would show the greater immediate rise. In 
face of this situation, the “bears” last week 
were well-nigh helpless. Though they several 
times endeavored to bring about reactions, in- 
ternational securities not only held their own, 
but in most cases made decided advances in 
the face of offerings which were appearing 
both for profits and for short accounts. This 
condition of affairs would indicate that foreign 
confidence in our stocks and bonds has been 
largely restored ; and it is notto be forgotten 
that the beginning of this restoration was 
coincident with the work of relieving the Gov- 
ernment of its embarrassment, arresting the 
prevailing distrust, checking exports of gold, 
and preventing future exports. It is claimed 
by optimists that before long, owing to the 
present abundant evidences of renewed pros- 
perity, a movement of specie will set in toward 
this country. For the week the average ad- 
vance of railway stocks was $2.57 a share. 
The most striking change was in Lake Shore, 
which touched the high price of 147. Other 
stocks, however, advanced a greater number of 
points; for instance, Jersey Central went from 
95% to 100; Canadian Pacific, 49 to 53; Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, 19 to 23% ; Iowa Central, 
27 to 31; Union Pacific, 13 to 17%; Illinois 
Central, 9214 to 97; Louisville and Nashville, 
56% to 61; St. Paul, 63 to 68; Burlington, 
75 to79%; P.C.C.and St. L. preferred, 48% 
to 53%; Northern Pacific preferred, 21% to 
27; Denver and Rio Grande preferred, 44 to 
48% ; Chicago and Eastern Illinois, 51 to 56; 


Largest 
Stock and Bond Transactions 
in Fifteen Years 


_ Baltimore and Ohio, 58 to 64; and Oregon 


Railway and Navigation, 19 to 29. Bonds 
advanced in more than proportionate degree. 


The last report of the 
United States Treasury 
is a disappointing one. True, the circula- 
tion of all kinds of money during the month 
had increased satisfactorily, and the total in 
circulation on May I was $22.97 per capita. 
Nevertheless, the receipts have not realized 
the expectations of those who looked there for 
the evidences of the better times, commercially, 
which are now gratifying our people every- 
where. While it is too early to judge the new 


Pension Payments 


tariff by its fruits, the framers of that tariff 


have not as yet had their prophecies altogether 
fulfilled. The most evident lack is in the 
receipts from the new sugar duties. It seemed 
reasonable to estimate $40,000,000 as the sum 
which would probably be realized from them 


. during the fiscal year. The present outlook, 


however, does not indicate receipts of more 
than half that amount. Nor have internal 
revenue receipts been augmented in the degree 
anticipated by the higher tax on whisky. 
However, up to the first of the present month 
the Government’s income has been $260,000,- 
000, as compared with $245,000,000 for the 
corresponding time last year. As against an 
expenditure of $311,000,000 last year, the ex- 
penditures so far during the present fiscal 


year have been but $305,000,000. This re- 
duction would be encouraging were it not 
that even with it we must face an unwelcome 
deficit of $45,000,000, and we have but two 
months in which to make it up. The report 
States that the Treasury’s net cash balance is 
$89,000,000, and at this date the gold reserve 
stands at $96,000,000. Now that the income 
tax is cut in half, there is the greater neces- 
sity for Congress to put the Government 
in funds by other methods of taxation—of 
which we trust that a Progressive Inheritance 
Tax may be one. The attention of the com- 
munity has justly been called by a contempo- 
rary to the fact that almost exactly half of 
April’s income of $24,000,000 was paid out in 
pensions. Last month the Treasury deficit was 
nearly $9,000,000, and yet the pension pay- 
ments were almost $12,000,000. We have 
already remarked that so farin this fiscal year 
the deficit is $45,000,000. Wenow wish to call 
equal attention to the fact that in these ten 
months a sum of over $118,000,000 has been 
paid out for pensions. Against genuine pension- 
ers no one has anything to say; it is the fraudu- 
lent pensioners who constitute the cause of the 
above deficit, and who represent a large pro- 
portion of the amount paid out in pensions 
every year. That entire amount is $140,000,- 
o00. Within the past six years the number of 
pensioners has more than doubled, and the 
annual expenditure has nearly doubled. In 
1872 President (then Congressman) Garfield 
declared that the pension payments for that 
year, of $30,000,000, probably indicated the 
high-water mark, and added : “ We may rea- 
sonably expect that the expenditures for pen- 
sions will hereafter steadily decrease, unless 
our legislation should be unwarrantably ex- 
travagant.” 

On Friday of last week 
the managers of the syn- 
dicate which placed the 
last issue of Government bonds returned 
to the banks and financial houses associated 
with them 40 per cent. of the money con- 
tributed to finance that issue. It will be re- 
membered that the American part of the 
syndicate furnished $32,500,000; therefore the 
distribution covered between $12,000,000 and 
$13,000,000. One-half of the total amount 


Foreign Exchange 
Recedes 


(in round figures, $65,000,000) was obtained by > 


the sale of half of the bonds abroad, and the 
remainder by marketing the other half here. 
Under the syndicate’s contract its managers 
were entitled to use all the money until next 
October, for the most part to control the mar- 
ket for foreign exchange. ‘The marked reced- 
ing of sterlipg exchange makes it unnecessary 
for the syndicate to retain all the capital con- 
tributed, hence the return of 40 per cent. Last 
week the foreign exchange movement was more 
accentuated than for a long time, the decline 
being more than two cents. This is due to the 
pressure of drafts against our stocks and bonds 
which have been placed abroad. Rates for 
actual business are now quoted at $4.86 for 
sixty days, and $4.87 for demand bills—as 
patent a demonstration as could be wished 
of the enormous foreign buying of American 
securities, which for the past two months has 
been commonly rated at a million dollars a day. 


Last week there were further 


300,000 
Wage-Earners evidences of the wage-in- 
Benefted - crease movement, to which 


we have. heretofore called 
attention, and it is now estimated that the 
benefits of this spring’s total advances extend 
to more than 300,000 wage-earners, not to men- 
tion their families and those dependent on 


them. The most important changes of the 


week were in the iron industry. At the meet- 
ing of the Manufacturers’ Association of the 
Mahoning and Shenango Valleys it was de- 
cided, according to the “ Iron Age,” 

to increase voluntarily the wages of blast-furnace 
laborers to the rates prevailing in 1893. The ad- 
vance amounts to about 1o per cent., and governs 
wages for blast-furnace labor inthe Mahoning Valley, 
some parts of the Shenango Valley, and at other 
furnaces throughout western Pennsylvania and east- 
ern Ohio. 

The report issued last week 
by the statistician of the De- 
partment of Agriculture de- 
clares that the average condition of winter 


Improved 
Crop Prospects 


wheat on the first of the present month is 
82.9, as compared with 81.4 at the beginning 
of last month, and also 81.4 on May 1, 
1894. Like wheat, so winter rye has also 
advanced between one and two points since 
last month. Its average on May 1 was 88.7 
as compared with 87 in April. These features 
are encouraging, and account in some degree 
for the great advance in “Granger ” stocks 
last week. 


The Germans are 
taking even more 
interest in the in- 
creased price of 
oil than ourselves, since this movement will 
infallibly stimulate boring enterprises in Alsace 
and Lorraine. These provinces already pro- 
vide five per cent. of the entire amount con- 
sumed in the Fatherland. Production in 
Westphalia has also been greatly stimulated, 
the Reutlingen works in Wurtemberg are 
about to reopen, and in every district of Ger- 
many where there is the slightest chance of 
paying results fresh fields are being tested. 
Boring enterprises in the Carpathian Moun- 
tains will also be encouraged. The Austrian 
market has not been affected as has the Ger- 
man. Austria refines all the oil that she re- 
quires, the bulk of her unrefined oil coming 
from Galicia, and a small part from Russia. 
Since the increase in our own price for crude 
oil, the Galician refiners are now able to export 
their product to Germany. It may be inter- 
esting to note that the Persians have awak- 
ened to the possibility of their taking part in 
the oil trade, and several native refineries have 
been opened at Enzeli and other points along 
the Persian shore of the Caspian Sea. 


Since June, 13893, 
with two exceptions 
(August, 1894, and 


-Oil from Alsace, 
Westphalia, Wurtemberg, 
Galicia, and Persia 


April’s 
Railway Gross Earnings 


the Largest Since : 

March, 1895, in both 

of the in- 

crease was less than I per cent.), railway gross 

earnings have indicated losses ranging from 

small fractions to 21% percent. It is, there- 

fore, a great satisfaction to read that this year’s 

April gross earnings had increased more than 

4% percent. over those of April, 1894. For the. 

last week of the month railway earnings had 
increased nearly I1 per cent. 


Clearing-House returns 
are more than a sixth 
larger than they were a 
year ago. In comparison with the preceding 
week, last week’s returns from all the clearing- 
houses of the United States had increased 
$1 50,000,000, of which $60,000,000 is outside 
of the metropolis. The most interesting and 
encouraging feature of last week's New York 
City bank statement was the further large 
expansion of over four million dollars in loans. 


Bank Clearings . 
Continue to Advance 


, During the past fortnight, 
ake Superior, Lake Ange- 
line, Winthrop, and other 
iron mines in the Ishpeming district of Mich- 
igan, employing about three thousand men, 
have made heavy sales of ore at prices rang- 
ing around $3.50—a notable advance over last 
year’s rates. The demand is improving both 
for the raw material and the finished products. 


Heavy Sales o 
Iron Ore 


Large amounts of wheat 
shipped from San Fran- 
cisco have resulted in the 
chartering of every iron 
ship in the harbor—an unprecedented condi- 
tion of affairs at that port. The engaged ton- 
nage amounts to nearly 60,000, and at least 
forty more vessels now on their way to San 
Francisco have also been engaged. 


An Unprecedented 
Situation 
at San Francisco — 
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Good Bon d Ss 7 the best and safest securities in which to invest. 
We deal in the best city and railroad bonds, and 
shall be pleased to send you a list of ‘ 


SELECTED 
SECURITIES 


if you desire to invest any money at from 3 to 5 per cent. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


24 Nassau St., N.Y. 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY. 75 State St., Boston 
421 St., Phila. 


THE BOND RECORD 


The most complete and reliable monthly journal for the information and guidance 
of investors, officers of financial institutions, and executors and administrators of 
estates, published. Its tables include sales and quotations of all stocks and bonds 
listed on the Exchanges of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

$1.00 per year; sample copy, five cents. ‘ 


THE BOND RECORD PUBLISHING CO., 24 Nassau St., N. Y. 


HOME 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
ta: 229 Your Idle Money 
Eighty-Third Semi-Annual Statement 


JANUARY, 1895 3 _ should be earning at 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS least 6% interest. You 

Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and“ out taking chances. 

Sinte anil Bonds (market We send our pam- 

Loans on wn payable on deman d ; ry = phlet on investments 


Pre llected and in hands of Agents 18 
free. 

LIABILITIES: The P id 
e Provident 
Reserve Premium Fund....... 4,369,289.00 
~ Unpaid and Claims..... S t C O 45 Milk St., 

e surpius ee ee 1,070,427.7 | L] Boston, Mass. 


$o,150,836.54 Please mention The Outl 
DIRECTORS: Levi_P. Morton, Henry_A. Hurlbut, — 
William Sturgis, John R. Ford, Oliver S. Carter, Henry - 


M. Taber, Daniel A. Heald, David H. McAlpin, Andrew 
C. Armstrong, Cornelius N. Bliss, Edmund F. Holbrook, T 
ohn H. Washb burn, John H. Inman, Walter H. Lewis, WES ERN 


rancis H. Leggett. Kenjamin Perkins, Elbridge G. . 
Snow, George H. Hartford, Henry F. Noyes, Lucien C. 
Warner, Warner Van N orden, Alfred F. Cross, Dumont , 
Clarke, James B. Van Woert. 
DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW,  } Vice-Presidents. ' DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, - Bought for Cash. 


THOMAS B GREENE, ’} Secretaries. 
: CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston. Mass. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Assistant Secretaries. 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 


Circular Issued in Pounds Sterling on 


HAVE You FARMS Letters Py he 


Or other Real Estate in the West in Dollars on ourselves for use in 


which you desire to Sell? of United States, Mexico and the West 
This Association can sell them. : Indies, against deposit of Cash, 
The problem solved by the new application Credit, Prime Securities or Satisfactory 
of an old principle. very Investur can s Guarantee. 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
under the new plan, which is equal in 15 Wall Street. New York 
e 


importance to a great modern invention. 
te Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
wrence, Kansas. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS ANYWHERE |! 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— N KS EVERYWHERE |! 


DOUBLE THE RATE Ch ©) 
oot in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- = U) E S superior to All Others 
6 (4) gages. County, ool SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
nds, with a view to ute security an 
7% prompt interest payments. W. PERRY, Gen’! Agt., 2 Wail St., New York. 
rrespondence solicited. 


8% TOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers <i 
Seattle, Washington Y Do You Want to Sell a 


OU 
SELL WESTERN MORTGAGE 


or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs— 
vide a fixed income stop sending good aft 
Annuity Bonds 3% during life. SECURITY 5 cent. fuvestment tnetend? the 


ABSO LUTE. B hi th 1 lif 

double the income of elderly people, and om WE | soston Realty, Indemnity and Trust Co. 

are «Site to the survivor. For best terms address (stat- BUY 33 Equitable Building, Boston. 
te oe birth) B. G. tase biome 256 Broadway, N. Y. Send for our Bond List. 


TRAVELLERS 


CAN USE THEM 


Confer with me—If iz ess 


on investments ranging from $250 to von 
taken out within the five years. 
for life insurance 


has been declined. 45 Broadway, New York 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may wrong. If you 
nd Why, the 
and 
POST- PENN MUTUAL” LIFE, 921-3-§ 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


DIGESTIVE 


organsbecome impaired from various causes, like a 
delicate machinery. Don’t tamper with dyspepsia. 
Cure it, and cure it quick. 


Weart’s 
Dyspepsia Compound 


offers an immediate and permanent cure. Price, 25 
and 50 cents per bottle, postpaid. 

OUR GUARANTEE is strictly adhered to. Three 
bottles, or thirty days’ treatment, costing $1.50, is 
guaranteed to cure dyspepsia in any form, or money 
promptly refunded. Booklet sent free. 

WEART & CO., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BENSALEM, N. C., April 1st, 189s. 

Messrs. WEART & Co.: Gentlemen—\ am constrained 
to drop i a few lines to herald the good news to + 
that pepeia Compound has done more 
five days than than all the medicine I ever bought, rod cae g 
I would not give one bottle of it, if I could not get 
another, for its weight in gold. is is saying a great 

, but I know what it has done for me, and what it has 
been wore to mx me. With best wishes, 
EAWELL, Postmaster, Bensalem, N. C. 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 


Books by 


Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


These books will be sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt 
of the price by The Outlook. 


Spirit and Life 
Thoughts for To-Day. 16mo, Vellum Clo. 
$7.00. 


‘Questions which have always been debated with 
an immense amount of controversy most of which 
has served only to convert dusk into darkness. This 
little volume really flashes a clear light upon the 
subject. Rarely do we find so much freshness of 
thought ¢ semble with so much felicity of diction.” 

Christian World, London, Eng. 

“* Discloses the heart of a Christian pastor, and lets 
us into the secret of the hold he has upon his peopie 
and the influence he exerts beyond the borders of 

—New Eng. eview. 
parish.”—New Englander and Yale R. 


Old Wine: New Bottles 


Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form. 
[The Living God; The Holy Trinity; 
What is Left of the Bible; The Immortal 
Life.] Waite Leatherette, 35 cents. 


quen no 
enri y wi oO ya 
iched by wide reading and enforced by a clear, 

sound, and reverential mind.’— The Modern Church, 
(3lasgow, 

** Fearless, frank, and serene *.. .uzanner, and 
with a hopeful attitude eae the thought and 
speculation of the present day.” —/ndependent, N. Y. 


The Pilgrim in Old Siastaiad 


Lectures on the Origin, History, Present Con- 
dition, and Outlook of the Independent 
or Congregational Churches in England. 
The Southworth Lectures in the Andover 
Theological Seminary for 1892. Cr. 8vo, 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
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Tbe Outlook 


A Family Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outtook is a weekly Family Paper. con- 
taining this week subscri 
— price is Three a year, payable in 
advance. 


Pos e is Prepaid by the publishers for 
atl in the United States, 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Post 
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About People 


—The new Professor of European History 
at Columbia College, New York City, will be 
Professor James FElarvey Robinson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Professor Rob- 
inson will begin his work with the opening of 
the next academic year. 

—General Sir Robert Low, the commander 
of the British expedition to Chitral in the Hindu 
Kush Mountains, is one of the many soldiers, 
scarcely known at home, but who have already 
a brilliant record behind them in India. For 


. ‘forty years Sir Robert has been in the East, 


and has taken part in every important cam- 
aign. He is at present Major-General in 
charge of the Lucknow district. 

—The late Professor Blackie attributed his 
robust health to his systematic life. He rose 
at half-past seven and breakfasted. He worked 
through the morning. He then spent two 
hours in the open air, and after the midday 
meal slept for an hour. He rarely permitted 
himself to work after nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, or to sit up later than midnight. 

—There has been a row in the German Im- 
perial nursery. Young Friedrich Wilhelm 
has insisted on flogging his brothers because 
he was Crown Prince, and therefore had a 
right to do so. In the middle of the fracas 


_ William II. appeared, and, picking up his suc- 
- cessor without delaying a second, cried: “ It 


is true you are Crown Prince and your broth- 
ers ought to obey you in all things lawful. I 
propose, however, to show the Crown Prince 
who is Kaiser.” He used a birch rod. 

—aA writer in the Chicago “ Interior ” says: 
“ T was talking with Dr. Holmes one day, when 
the conversation turned upon his classmates 
who were living. ‘ Now, there’s Smith,’ he 
said. ‘His name will be honored by every 
school-child in the land when I have been for- 
gotten ahundred years. He wrote “ My Coun- 
try, "Tis of Thee.” Ifhe had said “ Our Coun- 
try,” the hymn would not have been immortal, 
but that “my” was a master-stroke. Every 
one who sings the hymn at once feels a per- 
sonal ownership in his native land. The hymn 
will last as long as the country.’ ” 

—When thirteen years old, United States 
Senator James F. Wilson, who has just died, 
entered the harness-shop of his uncle, and con- 
tinued there until 1850. He began the practice 
of law the next yearin his native town, New- 
ark, O. Later he removed to Fairfield, Iowa, 
and soon became the leading lawyer of that 
part of the country. After serving in both the 
State Assembly and Senate, he served in three 
Congresses at Washington as Representative, 
and in 1883 was elected to the United States 
Senate. For seven years Mr. Wilson was a 
Government Director of the Union Pacific 
Railway. 

—The Worcester “Gazette” says of the 
late Mrs. Paran Stevens: 


One story is repeated of her which may be — 
to her credit here, although it is not long since it was 


told in print. An opulent woman, who had got into 
society, as it were, by climbing over the fence when 
the policeman’s back was turned, once asked Mrs. 
Stevens, in a supercilious way, about a young lady 
she was introducing. ‘*‘ Who is your friend, Miss 
—— ?”’ she said. 

““Miss —— is a charming girl,” replied Mrs. 
Stevens ; “‘ well bred, as you see, accomplished, en- 
tertaining.”’ 

“Yes, I know,’’ persisted the snob; “ but, dear 
a of course you know what I mean—who 
is she ?’ 

** My dear woman,” retorted Mrs. Stevens, ‘‘ ] can 
no more tell oa who Miss —— is than I could have 
told those who asked me who you were when you 
first came to Newport.” 

—Prince-Regent Luitpold of Bavaria has 
just celebrated a double anniversary, namely, 

is seventy-fourth birthday and also his sixty- 
year military service jubilee. He entered the 
Bavarian army on his fourteenth birthday, and 
has always been a soldier, as the Germans 
say, “ mit Leib und Seele.” Notwithstanding 


his strong military tendency, he resembles an 


Englishman in that he prefers to appear on 
ordinary occasions in the comfortable dress of 
a civilian, rather than in his tight-fitting uni- 
forms. As the Bavarians have no longer a 
King’s birthday to keep with the great re- 
joicings which are so natural to all southern 
Germans, the celebration of the birthday of 
their Prince-Regent, everywhere popular, has 
taken itsplace. _ 

—Major-General John Newton, who has just 
died, will be perhaps best remembered as the 
engineer who blew up obstructions to naviga- 
tion in Hell Gate, at the entrance to Long 
Island Sound, in 1875, and also in 1885. It 
ought not to be forgotten, however, that the 
General was a soldier through and through. It 
was he who saved Sherman at the battle of 
Peach-Tree Creek, a battle which culminated 
in the capture of Atlanta. Before this he had 
been engaged in the actions at West Point, 
Gaines Mills, and Glendale. He assisted in 
the forcing of Crampton Gap. He fought in 
the battle of Antietam, and led a division in the 
battle of Fredericksburg. He commanded the 
First Corps at the battle of Gettysburg. At 
the time of his death he was President of the 
Panama Railway Company. 

—M. Paschal Grousset is the name of the 
French engineer who has delighted Paris by 
proposing a scheme for the exposition of 1900 
quite as ingenious as the tower which M. Eiffel 
constructed for the Exposition of 1889. M. 
Grousset’s plan is'a complete inversion of ‘M. 
Eiffel’s idea. This new scheme is to send a 
shaft into the bowels of the earth. People 
will be carried down the shaft by elevators; 
at intervals there will be landings constructed 
for restaurants and concert-rooms. The tem- 
perature will of course increase with the depth. 
Beyond a point of 2,100 feet below the surface. 
the heat will be too great for comfort, but a 
narrower shaft will be driven still further for 
scientific purposes, and it is said that M. 
Grousset’s idea is to obtain the unparalleled 
depth of 5,000 feet. 
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Bits of Fun 


‘‘ How many bells are in this chime ?” asked 
the curious traveler. “ Eight all tolled,” said 
the sexton.—/ndianapolis Journal. 

Might be Called So.—Mrs. Norris—In this 
book I have written down most of the little 
incidents of our married life. Old Bonder— 
Ah, sort of family scrap-book, eh ?—Brooklyn 
Life. 

“ Father,” said the studious girl, “ what is 
the proper pronunciation of ‘ q-u-i-n-i-n-e ’?” 
“ Why—look in the dictionary.” ‘ That’s just 
what I have been [doing. I thonght I hnew 
until I happened to see it there.”— /Vashing- 
ton Star. 

Five-year-old Freddy was showing the young 
minister about the place. His eyes frequently 
glanced up at the kind face,.and then rested 
with a look of troubled inquiry on the pointed 
toes of the Piccadilly boots. Finally -he 
blurted out his anxiety in the question, “ Ain’t 
you got but one toe ?”—Badbyhood. 

She was a gushing young girl. She had 
been perusing Byron’s “ Childe Harold;” and 
suddenly she asked her papa, who was reading 
the stock reports of the evening paper, and 


was deeply engrossed in worldly things, Papa, 


what do you think of Byron’s ‘Childe Harold ’?” 
“ Oh, he’s all right,” responded the old man— 
‘‘as good as any of the rest of Byron’s boys.” 
— Truth. 

An office-boy attended at the collector's 
office on the last day for paying the income 
tax. “I’ve come to pay Mr. R ’s tax,” said 
the youth, putting both arms on the counter. 
“TI suppose you allow the usual two and a 
half?” “No, my boy,” said the inspector, 
gazing benignly through his spectacles at the 
‘small specimen of humanity ; “ there is no dis- 
count here.” “ Very well,” replied the small 
boy; “then I’ll pay it this time, but my in- 
structions are to close the account.”— 77¢-Rits. 


What They Ask For 


A writer in the “ Evening Sun ” makes the 
following amusing collation of the librarian’s 
woes : 

A librarian has a superlative opportunity to 
study other persons’ intellectual qualities. 


There is a library in New York City whose. 


list of readers’ blunders is almost as long asits 
list of books. No volume has been more pro- 
ductive of errors than Miss Harraden’s. 


“ Ships That Speak as They Pass By,” “ Ships — 


That We Pass,” “Ships That Sail in the 
Night,” “ Ships That Pass Through the Night,” 
“Ships That the Night Passes By,” and “ The 
Ship Book ” are a few of the titular interpreta- 
tions that have been givenit. “The Prince 
of India ” has also given rise to untold misap- 
prehension. It has been called “ Indian’s 
Princess,” “ An Indian Prince,” and “ Price of 
India,” while one “ constant reader ” observed, 
“¢The Prince of India’ is by the same author 
as ‘The Heavenly Twins,’ isn’t it?” From 
time to time persons have seriously inquired 
for “ The Heavenly Angels,” “The Heavenly 
Wings,” “ The Quinnebassett Twins,” and one 
made bold to ask: “‘* The Heavenly Twins’ 
is a religious book, isn’t it?” “Trilby” has 
caused untoldtrouble. “Is ‘ Trilby’ an author 
or the name of a book ?” queried one anxious 


knowledge-seeker; and when. informed, “ It is. 


the name of a book written by Du Maurier,” 
she replied: “Oh, I see—a translation.” “I 
want ‘ Little Trilby’ or ‘ Little Billee’—I’ve 
forgotten which, by Du Maurier,” demanded 
another importunate; while a third, with calm 
assurance, said: “ Please give me ‘ Triplets’ 
by Du Maurier.” 3 
_ “ Let me have biographies of men who lived 
in Georgiana and Maryland,” was the compre- 
hensive request of one patron of this library. 
“ Give me an electric book,” was the peremp- 
tory demand of a serious-eyed young man. 
This library’s stipulation that all applicants 
must state their occupations and give refer- 
_ ences has drawn forth the following refreshing 
answers: “ I’m a mechanical machinist,” Sea- 
gar-maker,” “ My reference is a clerical man.” 
Some other verbal felicities that have come 
within the librarian’s experience are: “The 
Wondering Jew ;” Luthert ” (Lothair) ; “ The 
Adventures of Robin Wood ;” “ Mark Twain, 


by David Copperfield ;” “ Westwood Hoe ;” 
“Open Seams” (Open Sesame); “ Yellow 
Ostler, by Kipling ;” “ Last Doors of, Pompeii ;” 
‘‘Mareppa;” “Fifteen Detective (Decisive) 
Battles ;” “Ida Haggard ;” “ Marcella, by 
Aster ;” “Marion Lauderdale;” “St. Accor- 
dius, by Laurier” (Sant’ Llario, by Craw- 
ford;” “Shylock Holmes ;” “On Passion’s 
Rock, by E. P. Rose;” “The Silver (Civil) 
War ;” “ Signs of the Sodiac ;” “ A Widow in 
Thrums, by Barrie;” “The Master of the 
Iron, by Ohnet;” “ Holmes’s Autographs ;” 
“Bunion’s Religious Progress;” “ Dante’s 
Faust ;” and “Virginius, by Shakespere.” 
One of the most interesting requests was made 
by a reader who, with a fine impartiality, asked 
for “any one of Ivanhoe’s books, no matter 
which.” This was almost equaled, however, 
by a demand for “any book by the Duchess 
or George Eliot except Jane Eyre.” 


Daudet and Dickens 


The approaching visit of M. Alphonse Dau- 
det to London, writes a Payis correspondent of 
the London “ Times,” is inning to arouse 
as much interest here as across the Channel. 
In an, interview published in a morning paper 
he says that his trip is rather to study Lon- 
don, with a view to “documenting ” himself 
for the work upon which he is now engaged— 
“‘ Soutien de Famille ”—than a pleasure tour. 
“ This trip fascinates me all the more as I 
shall not have to trouble about anything,” he 
says. ‘“ My excellent friend Henry James has 
put himself at my disposal, with infinite kind- 
ness. He is going to arrange everything for 
our stay, which thus promises to be most 
agreeable. For I need not tell you I am 
going with my wife and children. I don’t 
know how long I shall stop in London, but I 
shall accept as few invitations as possible, and 
go later on to Scotland to visit the lakes—a 
long-cherished dream of mine.” 

M. Daudet, when taxed with being the 
French Dickens, gracefully demurred, feeling 
apparently that whatever resemblances there 
were between him and the English novelist 
were the happy result cf intellectual affinities 
for which he was not responsible, and that, 
after all, the only striking similarity was that 
they both had had to battle with adversity 
when “quite young,” he himself taking up his 
pen before his sixteenth year. As a matter of 
fact, M. Daudet read Dickens long after he 


wrote “ Fromont Jeune et Risler Aine,” which 


contains the Désirée Delobelle often com- 
pared to the heroine of * Our Mutual Friend.” 
M. Daudet believes that the fact that he 
-became first known in England through his 
“ contes,” on account of their being tales that 
a young girl could read, is sufficient proof that 
no supposed resemblance to Dickens is the 
explanation of his vogue there. M. Daudet 
is more read in Germany, however, than in 
England, and he imagines that it is the Ger- 
man population in America that has made his 
name so familiar in the latter country. In 
Spain he is widely known; but much less so in 
Italy. This hecannot explain. But as proof of 
it he cites the offer made him by a rich Spaniard 
to put at his disposal a magnificent steam 
yacht to take him to the Chicago Exhibition. 
When he refused, with much regret, the Span- 
iard subsided for a time, but before “ La Petite 
Paroisse ” was published he wrote to its author, 
asking to have the book dedicated to him, and 
offering 150,000 francs as a royal price for the 
honor. The readers of the forty-odd editions 
of this story will remember that it carries with 
it no dedication. M. Daudet seems to feel 
that this blank page is one of the best parts 
of the book. _ 
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